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P. CONACHER & CO., 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; ano I8, FLeet Srt., Dustin. 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 


Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 
ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Testimonial ‘from Signor CAPOCCI, Organist of St. John Lateran, Rome. 


“The undersigned, having played upon the Organ built by Messrs. Peter 
Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield, in the English Church, Rome, declares that 





the said Instrument is equally PERFECT for the mechanism as for the mellow- 
ness and sweetness of the stops. 


‘FILIPPO CAPOCCI, 


‘“‘Organist of St. John Lateran. 
‘*Rome, 11th March, 1894.” 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL. 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume. 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo. Parts1, 2,and3. Cloth, 5s.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
99 9 Demy &vo. Part 1. Cloth, 5s. Parts2 and 3- Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only. 
99 Medium 16mo. Parts 2and 3. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; boards, 3s. Staff or Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
"Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3, in various bin ings, from 8d, to ros. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 
Containing 300 specially selected Hymns. Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JoSepH BARNBY, 
ublished with and without Music, at prices from 1d. to 4 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, 
OR BOOK OF PRAISE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People. 
Containing 500 Hymns. Edited A G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir Jos—pH BARNBY. 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 3d. to 4s. 
Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 100. 








All communications for complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr. H, THacker, 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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Organs for Sale or Hire. 


2 new Two-Manual Organs, containing 30 stops 
and 21 stops; 1 nearly new Three-Manual Organ, 
24 stops; 3 second-hand Two-Manual Organs, 22 
stops, 14 stops, and 8 stops; 2 One-Manual 
Organs. 


ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLA8S WORK at LOW PRICES. 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 








NICHOUSON & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also «with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 
Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 








| ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 


First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





ORGAN STUDENTS 


wiivswe's Organ Pedal 


RUMMEN 8’S 
A ttac h ment Ptaneteubes- 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 
At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 


EQUAL TO ORCAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 


GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANO. 


H. J. RUMMENS, 47, Church Rd., Brixton. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Established 1869. Telephone, 673.. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Mrgan MButlders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘*Tubular Pneumatic,” ** Pneue- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions, 


TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 


A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
Large Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 














Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Builders, 
35, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 





Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. | 





| GOLD MEDAL 
| Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


JAMES GONACHER & SONS, 


| ORGAN BUILDERS, 


'Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 


Organs built with Tracker, Tubular,, 


Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 


| Pneumatic Actions, 


Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstimaTES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 








NICHOLSON & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Metablished 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 
is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical: 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 








LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descripe. 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
| as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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THE x NONCONFORMIST < 
MUSICAL x JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF WORSHIP MUSIC IN THE NONCONFORMIST CHURCHES. 














No. 102. 


JUNE 


PRICE 2D. 
I 896. Annual Subscription : 2s. 6d. post free. 











By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches, 


HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 
LONDON : BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL, 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 
BOURNEMOUTH: WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL, 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 


TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
By ©. MINSHALL. 


Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 


1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2d. 
2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, @@. 
No. 3. “All Glory, Laud, and Honour.” 
4 








Fifth Edition, lid. 
. “Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2@e 
5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 
Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @@le 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
ANTHEMS for the Choir. 
HYMNS for the Children. 
ANTHEMS for Children and Choir. 
Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 








No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d, 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artur Berrivce. Price 1}d. 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Fran Martian. Price 13d. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxriecp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d. 

No. 6& “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berrivce. Price 13d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 14d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 1}d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwarer. Price 13d 

No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansrietp, Mus. Doc. Price 14d, 

No. 11. ™ veer the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 
’rice Idd. 

No. 12. “—- bing the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Antham.) By Ernest H. Sarr, F.R.C.O, 
rice 13d, 

No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ety, B.A, Price 13d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steang. Price 1jd, 

No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 1}d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Sairn, F.R.C.O. Price 2d, 

‘No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H Smirn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minswatt. Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arruur Berripce, 2d, 

No. 19. ‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Daknron. 2d, 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (Festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smitn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

iNv. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use) By A. W. Frercner. 134. 











«The Nonconformist Musical Journa al” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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Organs for Sale or Wire. 


2 new Two-Manual Organs, containing 30 stops 
and 21 stops; 1 nearly new Three-Manual Organ, 
24 stops; 3 second-hand Two-Manual Organs, 22 
stops, 14 stops, and 8 stops; 2 One-Manual 
Organs. 

ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLA88 WORK at LOW PRICES. 


Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 


A. MONK’S Organ Works, 
550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 








NicHousOW & LORD, 


@rgan Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 
And 748, Ceorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


KAAS ARADS SS 

Organs built with improved Tracker Action, also : with 

the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 


eee 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 








First-olass Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 





ORGAN STUDENTS 


SHOULD TRY 


ruMMENs’s Organ Pedal 


FOR 


Attachment pianofortes. 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 


At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 
EQUAL TO ORCAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANO. 


H. J. RUMMENS, 47, Church Rd., Brixton. 


Established 1869. 





Telephone, 673.. 


ABBOTT & SMITH, 
Mrgan MButlders, Leeds. 


Organs built with ‘‘ Electric,” ‘“Tubular Pneumatic,” ** Pneu-- 
matic Lever,” or Improved ‘‘ Tracker” Actions, 





TUNINGS (Yearly or Casually), 


A Practical Tuner visits London and District monthly, A 
e Number of Original Letters and Testimonials from. 
Eminent Musicians and the Clergy may be seen on application. 








Send for “ List of Organs” and Testimonials, 





WADSWORTH & BRO,, 


Organ Builders, 
85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN, 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 

@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 





GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded Bradford Fine Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 
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JAMES GONACHER & SONS, 
| ORGAN BUILDERS, 
‘Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 











|Organs built with Tracker, Tubular,. 

Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 

Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


| EstrimaTEs, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 





NICHOLSON & CO,, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Metadlished 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application, 


| TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical: 
instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone: 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard: 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys im 
Treble, ‘enor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descripe- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation pe 
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By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches, 


HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 
LONDON : BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. 

GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. 

NORWICH: ST. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL, 
IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCH. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 
BOURNEMOUTH : WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. 
WISBECH, CAMBS.: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. 
NEWMARKET: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


POPULAR HYMNS SET 


TO FESTIVAL MUSIC, 
By ©. MINSHALL 


Very Suitable for Anniversary euiinine: 








No. 1. “Soldiers of Christ, Arise!” 
Sixth Edition, 2a. 
No. 2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
Third Edition, @@. 
No. 3. “All Cheng; Laud, and Honour.” 
Fifth Edition, Aja. 
No. 4. “Brightly Gisome our Banner.” 
Third Edition, 2@le 
No. &. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
No. 6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 


Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1d.) @d@le 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











ATTRACTIVE MUSIC for SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES. 
ANTHEMS for the Choir. 
HYMNS for the Children. 
ANTHEMS for Children and Choir. 
Send for List. H. BUCKLEY, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, 





POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR CHURCH USE. 





“Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 14d, 


No. 1. 

No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artur Berrivce. Price 1d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe an Evening Blessing.” By Franx Maitianp. Price 1}d. 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac, Price 1}d. 

No. 6& “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berrince. Price 14d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricur. Price 14d, 

No. 8 “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 13d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Atrwater. Price 13d. 

No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanvo A, Mansrietp, Mus. Doc. Price 13d, 
No. 11. “Because the Lord thy God.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 


Price 13d. 


No. 12. “All Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smirn, F.R.C.O, 


Price 13d. 


No. 13. Benedicite Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorce H. Ery, B.A, Price 14d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steang, Price 1}d, 
No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 13d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Situ, F.R.C.O. Price 2d, . 
‘No. 17. Three Introits. By Ernest H Smirn, F.R.C.O., and E. Minswatt. Price 1}d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arrnur Berripes, 2d, 

‘No. 19. *'March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. DaxNToNn. 2d. 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Smita, F.R.C.O, 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use) By A. W. Frercner. 1}. 
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Professional Wofices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringay, N. 
MADAME MINNIE JONES (Soprano),—For 
Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, At Homes, Banquets, 
etc., 30, Farrant Avenue, Wood Green, N. 


M?ss EDITH LUKE (SUPRKANO), Associate 
Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.—32, St, 
John's Hill Grove, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


R. J. B. MELLIS (Tenor). Oratorio and Ballads ; 
also ‘‘Glee and Concert Party” (any number), 1st Prize 
Crystal Palace, lulv 14, 1804.—22, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, E. 


k. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
M “Mr. Alexander Tucker is gifted with a noble voice, a 
real basso profundo; fvll, resonant, and sympathetic. In the 
technique of voice production accent, phrasing, and emphasis, he 
leaves nothing to desire. Mr, Tucker possesses all the qualitica- 
tions of a first-class et RF oe Daily Express, December 
1gth, 1894.”—“ St. Audries,” Enfield, N. 
R. AKTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 
Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and “ At-Homes.”—1, 
Greencroft Gardens, 


T)R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
ersonally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
BRCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., Sa for Musical 
i xaminations. Latest successes: A.R.C.M.,' 1896; FIRST 
MUS. BAC, OXFORD, May) 1896, and FINAL MUS. BAC., 1895 ; 
MUS, BAC. DURHAM FINAL and FIRST EXAMS,, 1895, 1894, 
and all previous years; F.R.C.O, and A.R.C.O., 1895 end 18096; 
MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE; MUS. BAC. LUNDON; MUS. BAC. 
DUBLIN; L.R.A.M, (Composition and Pianoforte); L. Mus, and 
A. Mus. L.C.M,; Mus. Bac, and Mus, Doc., Toronto; Gold 
Medallists L.7.C.L. and A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, .R.A.M. and 
R.C.M. Special and individual attention given to Correspondents, 
Upwards of 350 Diplomas and Degrees and several Gold Medals 
gained by pupils.—Terms moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., L.Mus. L.C.M., L.T.C.L., Torquay 
(Author of ‘‘The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence for all Musical Exams, Over 30 successes annually. MSS. 
revised, 


YCLES.—Choir members and others who cycle 

should apply to CHARLES MATTHEWS (Hon. Sec. 

Coventry N.C.U.), Fotgsuitt Roap, CovEeNnTRY, who will quote 
special discounts, Best Coventry makes, List free. 


MUS. BAC. 
Preliminary Arts. 
First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. Bac. 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON, 

Preparation by correspondence by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon. 
and London, and_ two well-known graduates in Music. The 
system employed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. ‘Weak subjects receive 
special help.—lor terms, successes, etc., address, Mr. J, Charleston, 

B.A., Worcester House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


Just Published. Price 1s, 
ORGANISTS’ LIBRARY. Book 5. 
For Organ, Harmonium, or American Organ. 

By W. SPARK, Mus.D., contains 4 Marches, Offertoire, Minuet, etc. 
ALPHONSE CARY, 231, Oxford Street, London, W. 


RGANISTS, etc. wanting specimens of good) 
popular, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H 
Maunper, “San Remo,” Bromley, Kent. 


FOUR NEW ORGAN PIECES 
“1 ERNEST H. SMITH, F.R.O.O. 

1, CHRIS1 MAS EVE (Fantasia). 2. TWILIGHT (Reverie). 3 

NOCTURNE. 4. THANKSGIVING (March). Price 1/6 each net ; 

post free from the Composer, 1/- each,—87, Vandyke St., Liverpool. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER wanted for a 
Nonconformist Church inthe West of London, State salary 
required, Applications, with sopies of testimonials, to be 

sent to Mr. Minshall, Musical Journal Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C, 


V ANTED, for a Publishing House in London, a 

Musical Editor, to collect, examine, and advise upon suit- 

able music for Sunday Schools and Young People’s Gather- 

ings, and to superintend the publication of the same. —Applications, 

with testimonials and terms, to be sert to W. F. A., c/o Wilkes 
Advertising Offices, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


[ pAUGHT ER of Congregational Minister desires 

Engagement in School or Family. Been Governess in High- 
class School for six years. Music, Harmony, French, Drawing, and 
vsual English subjects. Fully qualified. Excellent references. 
Salary, £25 and laundress.—Address, ‘‘ Music,” Musical Journal 
Office, 44, Fleet Street, E:C. 
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THE LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


LimiTEp. 
Founded 1887. “Incorporated 1892. ) 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 





PaTRON - - - = +--+ =~ - His Grace the Duke or LEEps. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :;— 
HortonAtison,Esq.,Mus.Doc.Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
W. H. Loncuurst, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O. 

Watter H. SanosTer, Esq., Mus, Doc. Oxon, 
A. J. Catpicort, Esq., Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. AuGustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 





EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING SINGING, 


THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
300 Provincial Centres in July next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 
yllabus and Forms of re can be obtained of the Secretary, 
who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is June rsth. 
Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 
Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 
The Diplomas granted by the College are Associate (A.L.C.M.); 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), and 
Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.). Regulations on application. ; 
In the Educational Department, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees. 
T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


T? CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post woe Sampfre Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all  seasons.—The 

Orpheus Music Publishing Co., Moorgate Arcade, London, E.C. 


(Peat (Blind) desires Appointment ip 

England. — player. Excellent choir trainer. 
Testimonials from Sir Joseph Barnby and others. At present 
organist of important Church in Scotland.—Address, ‘‘ Organist,” 
Musical Journal Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, F.C, 











RGAN.—A Fine Two-manual and Pedal Organ 
(new). 13 Stops. Every improvement. Cash or easy 
terms.—Address ‘ Hall,” 94, Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 





EW TUNES (Eight) for Sunday School Anniver- 

saries, Flower Services, etc. by Dr. Hiles, Dr, Rogers, 

Caleb Simper. Music, 7s. per 100; Wor S,2s. Special Title-page 

free for quantities. — Send stamp for sample to Sunday School 
Union, 1, Piccadilly, Manchester. ‘ 


NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 
Eighth Annual Festival 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


ON 
SATURDAY, JUNE 13th, 1896. 


During the morning there will be a CHORAL COMPETI- 
TION. At 4 p.m. the GRAND CHORAL CONCERT will take 
place on the Handel Orchestra. 

The Choir will consist of 


4,000 ADULT SINGERS. 
VOCALISTS— 
Madame BELLE COLE and 
Mr. ALEXANDER TUCKER, 
With the combined Bands of the Nonconformist Choir 
Union and the Crystal Palace Company. 


Conductor: Mr. E, MINSHALL, 
Orchestral Conductor: Mr. T. R, CROGER. 
Organist: Mr. ARTHUR BRISCOE. 


TICKETS OF ADMI5510N, including the Railway journey from 
London and back, 7/6 each, may be had from the Treasurer, 
Mr. &. W. E. BLanprorp, 227 & 228, Gresham House, E.C. ; 
from any of the Choir Secretaries; or at the NoNCcONFORMIST 
Musicat Journat Office, 44, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Devoted to the interests of Worship Music in the 
Nonconformist Churches. 


Epitep By E. MINSHALL. 





PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF | Yearty SUBSCRIPTION, 
THE MONTH, 


Price 2d. Post free, 2s. 6d. 


Editorial, Publishing, and Advertising Offices— * 
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not more than 2,400 words, which must be written 
on one side of the paper only. 

4. Unsuccessful MSS. will be returned if stamped 
addressed envelopes are sent us for that purpose. 

5. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no MS. of sufficient 
merit. 

6. Our decision in all matters relating to the 


| competition shall be final. 


| will be the vocalists. 


CONTENTS. PAGE 
Our CoMPETITIONS jas oa wii se i ~- 83 
NotrinGHAM NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION _.., ons ee 
Music at STocKWELt Baptist CHAPEL .... the ad awe 
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To CorRESPONDENTS dé _ eee eee ee ose coo 96 
Staccato NoTEs ... eee enor we ike ave oe woe 96 
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Mur Competitions. 


THE offer of a prize for the best concluding volun- 
tary, has not brought us any very attractive 
compositions. One would have gained the prize, 
but the composer forgot the condition that pieces 





were not to cover more than four pages of the | 


Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries. Some of the 
other compositions sent in had “ Sufficient Merit,” 
but they failed because they lacked “suitability.” 
We regret therefore to have to withhold the prize. 





Mur Mert Competition. 


InsTEAD of offering a prize for a musical composi- 
tion, we this month offer a prize of One Guinea for 
the best article on “ The Power of Sacred Music to 
attract outsiders to our Churches.” The following 
are the Conditions : 

1. MS. must be sent to our office not later than 
June 3oth next. 

2. Each MS. must be marked with a nom de 
plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and address of the 
writer. 

3. MS. must not contain:less than 1,800, and 


We would call special attention to the Noncon- 
formist Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace 
on the 13th inst. During the morning two choral 
competitions will be held, which we believe will 
prove not only keen but interesting. At 4 p.m. 
the Festival Concert will take place on the Handel 
Orchestra, when 4,000 adult singers from all parts 
of the country will form the chorus. ‘The accom- 
paniments will be played by the combined bands 
of the Union and the Crystal Palace Company. 
Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Alexander Tucker 
Mr. Briscoe will preside at 
the organ. Mr. Croger will conduct the orchestral 
items and Mr. Minshall the choral works. 


May we invite the kind co-operation of ministers 
and deacons in the work of the Union by announc- 
ing the Festival from the pulpit on Sunday, June 7. 
Further we may say that it would greatly encourage 
all who are thus working hard to improve our wor- 
ship music if ministers would show their sympathy 
with the movement by their presence at the Festival. 
Hitherto very few of them have attended. It may 
be argued that Saturday afternoon is a very incon- 
venient time, but surely once in a way even that 
difficulty could be overcome. A large attendance 
of our ministerial friends would, we are convinced, 
greatly encourage and stimulate the singers in their 
efforts on behalf of their respective churches. We 


| may perhaps point out that the Union is a purely 





voluntary movement. Not a single officer receives 
a farthing for services rendered—itis from beginning 
to end a labour of love. Return tickets, including 
admission, may be had from any of the choirs taking 
part, or from our office, price 1s. 6d. each. As 
the small profit on these tickets goes towards the 
expenses of the Union, we trust friends will procure 
them in this way and of at the railway station. 





As many of the country singers attending the 
Festival will remain in London over Sunday, the 
14th inst., it has occurred to us that a service on 
the Sunday evening in which those that like may 
take part would be interesting and useful. It has. 
therefore been arranged to have a special musical 
service at Westminster Chapel, James Street, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. (where Mr. Minshall is. 
now organist), at 7 p.m. Besides well-known 
popular hymns, some of the sacred portion of the 
Palace programme will be sung. A cordial invita- 
tion therefore is given to all singers who will 
attend this service, but Mr. Minshall will esteem it 
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a favour if choirmasters will send him as early a 
| ossible a postcard, addressed to 44, Fleet Street, 
k.C., saying how many singers will attend, in order 
that proper seating arrangements may be made. 
Singers will remember to bring their Palace books 
with them. Westminster Chapel is within two 
minutes’ walk of St. James’s Park Station on the 
District Railway, and the same distance from 
Victoria Street, along which omnibuses pass from 
almost all parts of London. 








We regret to hear of differences between pastor 
and organist in a Midland town, which have 
resulted in the organist and choir leaving. The 
point in dispute seems to be who shall choose the 
tunes. ‘The minister claims it as his right. ‘That 
he should select the hymn is advisable, but it is 
altogether contrary to custom for him to fix the 
tunes. Further, in ninety-nine cases out! of a 
hundred the organist is more competent than the 
minister to decide what music shall be sung. 


Our old friend the Rev. G. S. Reaney, formerly 
minister of Stepney Meeting, but now Vicar of 
Christ Church, East Greenwich, has a novel idea 
of compiling a tune book. His view is that what is 
required in tunes is more melody and less harmony. 
He says that if he was ever put upon a committee to 
devevelop Church music he should suggest that 
some of the most popular comedians should be 
asked what was the secret of their tunes that the 
people so heartily enjoyed them. 





We were pleased to hear the very sensible 
remarks of the Rev. E. J. Dukes at the Congre- 
gational Union meeting on the subject of “ The 
Pastor and the Young People.” ‘This is what he 
said: “I hope I shall carry with me the sym- 
pathies of all in saying that a pastor should be 
heartily and intelligently ¢x/erested tn the psalmody 
of the young. Every minister ought to be some- 
thing of a musician, and as much of a singer as 
nature and grace combine to make him. Part of 
his care will be to do what is in his power that the 
young people may be cultured spiritually by the 
excellent quality of the hymns, and zsthetically by 
the excellent quality of the music. ‘lhe better the 
hymns and the better the music the more the 
children like them. It is never necessary to 
descend to the trivial, jingling nonsense in hymns 
to tunes which many persons suppose to be the 
musical level of children, especially at anniver- 
saries. Every child ought to become familiar with 
one book of the best hymns set to the best music. 
It is a matter for congratulation that our own 
‘Sunday School Hymnal’ may fairly claim to 
take the first place, or to rank with the foremost 
among all such publications, both as regards the 
quality of its hymns and tunes.” 


There has never been a time when persons of 
literary culture and refined taste, and persons hope- 
lessly addicted to a logical method of thinking, 








have not found a good deal to criticise in the 
character of popular hymns and religious songs. 
From the fine spiritual verses of Cardinal Newman, 
* Lead, kindly light,” to the tuneful but incoherent 
songs of the camp meeting, nearly every possibility 
in the way of literary excellence and of nonsense 
has been reached. Religious liberty has been 
abused to inflict on the ear jingling jargon, which it 
would be a waste of time to attempt to understand. 
It has remained for Commissioner Booth-Tucker to 
invent a new aspect of the Saviour. Probably it 
was his recent journey across the Atlantic in a 
great steamship that inspired his new song, which 
is printed in the War Cry, and is pronounced a 
successful hymn by the members of his staff. 
The character of the song is indicated in this 
verse : 
“Jesus is my Steamer, 
Who ne’er can sink. In Him 
I have embarked and safely 
To Heaven’s port | swim.” 


Critics may be disposed to question the lucidity of 
the first proposition in this stanza, and may want 
to know why, if Booth-Tucker has embarked in that 
safe steamer. he proposes to swim. They may 
point to the deterioration of hymn-writing by com- 
paring these lines with those of Cardinal Newman. 
The defence would be that Booth-Tucker addresses 
quite a different audience. It is not necessary, 
however, to have silly songs, even for the use of the 
Salvation Army. There is really no reason why 
all the songs intended for religious uses should 
not be of a high order—no reason why the common 
intelligence should be served with anything that is 
not positively good. 





¢ 


Musicians are of opinion that Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey have much to answer for in respect to 
their hymns and tunes. It now appears they have 
had something to do with the Armenian trouble. 
In a Foreign Office Blue Book the Consul at 
Angora says that the troubles between the 
Armenians and the Turks have been increased by 
translations of Moody and Sankey’s hymns, that 
the ‘Turks’ suspicions of the Christians have 
been deepened by the Sunday-school verses, and 
the Christians’ ardour strengthened by the fiery 
lines of the Protestant hymn-book. It is an un- 
expected assault on a hitherto unassailable fortress, 
and the bulwarks of revivalism are threatened. 
The Consul explains that the imagery of Moody 
and Sankey is a thing which the simple Armenian 
and the unspeakable Turk do not understand. 
They interpret the valiant phrases with literalism 
which gets them into difficulties. They read “ Like 
heroes fight the battle,” and then an Armenian 
goes and finds a Turk to kill. They sing “ Hold 
the fort,” and promptly load their pistols. Even 
** Onward, Christian soldiers ” has been taken as an 
inspiration of rebellion. 


Mr. Charles E. Smith, of Regent’s Park Chapel, 
wishes to convey his thanks through our columns 
to the many friends ftom the numerous Baptist 
choirs in London who so ably assisted in 
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the musical programme at the recent meetings | 


of the Baptist Missionary Society at Exeter Hall. 





| 
! 


| 


The late Sir Joseph Barnby was noted for his | 


capacity for smart repartee. The following is a 


true story. 


A young contralto who is already | 


known for her very fine voice was engaged at a | 


Handel concert which Sir Joseph was conducting, 


and in the course of a rehearsal she was singing | 
At the end of the solo she put | 


one of her solos. 
in a high note instead of the less effective note 
usually sung. This innovation from so young a 
performer shocked the conductor, and he imme- 
diately asked whether Miss —— thought she was 
right in trying to improve upon Handel. “ Well, 
Sir Joseph,” said she, “I’ve got an E, and I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t show it off.” “ Miss ——,” 
rejoined Barnby, “I believe you have two knees, 
but I hope you won’t show them. off here.” 





NOTTINGHAM NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 
THE members of this Union gave the third musical 
service of this season at the Broad Street Baptist 
Chapel, Nottingham, on Sunday, April 26th, when 
there was a large attendance. The choir contained 
some eighty or ninety voices, and rendered the follow- 
ing anthems; “I heard the voice of Jesus say” (E. 
Minshall), “ Great is the Lord” (Bruce Steane), and 
‘‘Let the righteous be glad” (R. F. Lloyd), The 
anthems were creditably rendered, perhaps the best in 
that respect being Steane’s, the second portion of which 
(“Thou openest Thy hand”) was beautifully sung, 
the fine harmonies being brought out in a most pleasing 
manner; the two other anthems were also well sung, 
though there was now and again a tendency to hesita- 
tion in the attacks of the bass, this being probably due 
to the fact that one of the pillars supporting the roof 
obstructed the view of the conductor. ni A. 
Keeton contributed two violin solos, including Raff's 
well-known, but ever welcome, ‘‘Cavatina.” Miss A. 
Thornton sang ‘God shall wipe away all tears” 
(Sullivan), and “ Light ” (Clement Lockrane) ; and Mr. 
H. Hunt gave the recit and air ‘ With overflowing 
heart,” “The soit southern breeze,” from Barnby’s 
Rebekah, also the recit and air ‘And God created 
man,” “In native worth” from the Creation. Miss 
Thornton and Mr. Hunt also sang Spohr’s duet 
‘Children, pray this love to cherish.” In the absence 
of Mr. John Adcock, Mr. Charles Lymn, the organist 
to the Union, conducted, and the Union is distinctly 
fortunate in being able to command this gentleman’s 
services as understudy to Mr. Adcock. Messrs. J. F. 
Blasdale and J. C. Clements presided at the organ and 
pianoforte respectively. Mr. Wm. Hunt (Chairman of 
the Nottingham School Board) presided, and in the 
course of a brief address said that Nonconformists in 
Nottingham had reason to be grateful for the services 
which had been rendered to the cause of Noncon- 
formity by the Union, and he trusted that what they 
had heard that afternoon would commend the Union to 
their sympathy and help. The collection in aid of 
the funds of the Union realised £2 11s, 6d. ——The 
fourth musical service of the season given by the above 
Union, in the United Methodist Free Church, Palm 
Street, Nottingham, attracted a very large attendance. 
The Rev. E. E. Coleman presided, and in the course 
of an appropriate address said that he rejoiced in the 
existence of the Nonconformist Choir Union, as he did 
in anything which tended to the improvement of our 


| tional service. 


church worship, and he felt that the Union contri- 
buted largely to that end. It was almost impossible 
to over-estimate the value of the musical portion of our 
services, and the minister should be the last person to 
deny or mitigate that service. Soloists said that very 
much of their effectiveness depended on the accom- 
panist. A minister should regard the choir as his 
accompanist, his assistant, his curate. He (the 
speaker) rejoiced in the improvement which was 
taking place in their music. There was a time when 
Nonconformists gave very little attention to the music 
in their services ; but now they were recognising how 
the music attracted the people, and how they found in 
it a vehicle for their worship. There was something 
which swayed them mightily in hymns sung by the 
people. He believed in well-sung hymns—hymns 
which aroused the people. He believed in good 
chanting, and that part of the service of the Church of 
England always. appealed strongly to him. David 
composed the Psalms that they might be sung, and 
there was a very great difference between reading a 
hymn or psalm and the singing of it by the congrega- 
tion. He believed in anthems when they were well 
sung, and often found them a means of grace; in fact, 
there was nothing which contributed more to devo- 
He believed also in an occasional solo. 
Some people said that to listen to a soloist in chapel 
was to worship by proxy, but these same people had 
no objection to praying in a similar manner. Whether 
a minister prayed or a soloist sang it was ‘‘one voice, 
but many souls” He rejoiced there was that oppor- 
tunity for young people to bring their musical gifts to 
the sanctuary. The choir offered gifts special to them- 
selves, and were rendering a consecrated service no 
less than the preacher. He hoped the time would 
soon come when all Nonconformist choirs would have 
a worthy musical service. They did not want Jer- 
Jormances, but what they did want was such a service 


| that the worshippers could feel their souls lifted up 





thereby. There would come a time when preaching 
would be at an end. In the better life no man would 
need to exhort his brother. Possibly a time would 
come when prayer would be at an end. But praise 
would never end, so let them cultivate the best songs 
they could sing, that they might be trained to sing the 
new song in the better world. The choir, consisting 
of a hundred voices, under the conductorship of Mr. 
F. Hill, sang the following anthems :—“ All Thy works 
praise Thee” (Arthur Briscoe), ‘Blessed are the 
merciful” (G. R. Vicars), and ‘‘I heard the voice of 
Jesus say” (E. Minshall). They also sang the hymn, 
‘‘We praise Thee, we bless Thee,” to the tune 
“Trinitas,” by Mr. John Adcock. The various items 
were well rendered, with the exception of a lack of 
steadiness in the closing fugal movement of the first 
anthem, and also in the second anthem, the latter 
being, we think, taken somewhat too slowly. Miss 
Nellie Oldham, who possesses a sweet contralto voice. 
gave a beautiful rendering of ‘He was despised” 
(Messiah), aud of Gounod’s song, ‘‘ The King of Love 
my Shepherd is.” Mr. W. E. Towle, who took at 
short notice Mr. A. Lakin’s place, sang in a musician- 
like manner Sullivan's fine song, “ Thou'rt passing 
hence,” and “ For ever with the Lord” (Gounod). Mr. 
B. Sharpe played as violin solos, ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” and another selection, which appeared on the 
programme as a ‘‘ Fantasia” by Wichtl, but which was 
in reality a somewhat florid arrangement of our old 
friend ‘Robin Adair.” Mr. Sharpe is a capable 
violinist, but we scarcely think the items named were 
suitable for a devotional service. Mrs, Sharpe accom- 
panied the violin solos on the piano, whilst Mr. 
Charles Lymn presided at the organ with his accus- 
tomed ability. The collection in aid of the funds of 
the Union amounted to £3 13s. 8d. 
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Music at Stockwell Baptist 
Chapel. 


STOCKWELL CHAPEL is one of the most influential 
belonging to the Baptist denomination in South 
London. It is admirably situated in the South 
Lambeth Road, amidst a large population of middle- 
class people. The building is an imposing one. 
It stands well back from the road, and its Corinthian 
front is decidedly handsome. The interior is com- 
fortable and well fitted. 

The church is closely associated with the name 
of the Rev. Arthur Mursell, the present minister, 
who is well known and much respected far and wide, 
even outside his own denomination. As an elo- 
quent preacher and lecturer he has a great and well- 
deserved reputation, and his services are constantly 
in demand by literary and other societies all over 
the kingdom. 

‘The site was purchased by Mr. James Stiff, of 
the London Pottery, who also contributed £4,000 
towards the £10,000, the cost of the buildings, It 
was opened in June, 1866, by the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon and Dr. Landels, now of Edinburgh, but 
then of Regent’s Park. 

Mr. Mursell was the first minister of the church, 
his previous pastorate having been in Manchester. 
During the first five years the congregation worked 
so hard to free themselves from debt that not only 
was the £6,000 still owing cleared off, but an organ, 
costing about £500, was erected. In 1877 Mr. 
Mursell went to America, and on his retura to 
England he became minister of Cannon Street 
Chapel, Birmingham ; but in 1886 he returned 
to Stockwell, so that he has altogether presided 
over the church for twenty-two years. 











The organ was built by Hunter, of Clapham. 
It was opened in 1867 by Dr. E. J. Hopkins. The 
first organist was Miss Thomson, of Camberwell, 
the authoress of several musical works, and also of 
a life of Mendelssohn. On her marriage she re- 
moved to Aberdeen. She was succeeded by Mr. 
E. Chantler, and he was followed by Mr. C. M. 
Hudson, who worked hard for the musical welfare 
of the church. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Hudson won, in 1894, the prize offered by the Non- 
conformist Choir Union for the best anthem, and 
the work was performed at the Crystal Palace Fes- 
tival in that year. Mr. Hudson died last year, and 
was succeeded by the present organist, Mr. Herbert 
Newman Grainger (whose likeness we give), who 
has taken up the work with much spirit and enthu- 
siasm, and has already done much to improve the 
service of praise. He is an accomplished player, 
and accompanies with excellent judgment. As a 
choir trainer, too, he is capable, as is evidenced by 
the more ambitious efforts of his choristers. Mr. 
Grainger—who is the son of the Rev. Henry 
Grainger, formerly assistant minister with Dr. 
Newman Hall—is a pupil of and deputy for Mr. 
J. R. Griffiths, of Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E. All Mr. Grainger knows he has 
gathered from Mr. Griffiths’ teaching. The result 
certainly reflects credit upon both. Mr. Grainger 
plays at Christ Church on Sunday afternoons and at 
the week-night service. The elaborate services done 
at that church have, of course, been excellent train- 


ing. The comparatively simple service of a Baptist - 


chapel is very easy work for him. 

The organ at Stockwell is not very good just 
now. The instrument wants thoroughly overhauling 
and putting into proper order. 

The choir is decidedly a good one. ‘There are 
about forty members, with an average attendance 
of thirty-five in the evening and twenty-five in the 
morning. When we visited the chapel we were 
particularly struck with the feeling put into the 
hymns by choir and organist. This seemed to be 
their strong point. The service itself was very 
plain, for it consisted of five hymns and a very 
simple anthem, so we had not much opportunity 
of judging of the full powers of the choir. The 
anthem was taken from the Old Weigh House 
Anthem Book, the selection in use here. Surely 
something more modern might with great advan- 
tage be now introduced. We understand that at 
the morning service the Te Deum is usually sung, 
the settings by Dykes, Hopkins, Stephens, and 
Jackson being the favourites. Occasionally at the 
evening service a sheet anthem is taken. But why 
is there no chanting? ‘The Baptists generally are 
very slow in introducing this very inspiring item of 
the musical service. We hope that ere long chant- 
ing will be heard in all their chapels. The long- 
talked-of and much-needed hymnal will no doubt 
provide for this improvement in their worship 
music. 

The choir occasionally give concerts in a few of 
the neighbouring chapels, and thus give a helping 
hand to some of the poorer “causes.” We heartily 
commend this mission work. 

It was very satisfactory to us to hear pastor and 
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organist speak so well of each other. Mr. Mursell 
has a very high opinion of Mr. Grainger, and thinks 
he is doing excellent work. On the other hand, 
Mr. Grainger says that Mr. Mursell is an admirable 
man to work with: This augurs well for the future 
prosperity of Stockweli Baptist Chapel. 


Dow to keep on good terms with 
everpbody. 


By GEorGE H. EL y, B.A. 
“ As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 


ir we do not grudge our guineas, we can get lessons 
from masters and petty masters in this, that, and the 
other practical branches of the organist’s art. And yet, 
has it occurred to anyone beside myself that we have 
been in danger of missing the one thing needful ? For, 
while to play an accompaniment is not impossibly 
difficult, and as for conducting a choir, that, like read- 
ing and writing, ‘comes by nature,” the great and 
sometimes insuperable difficulty for the organist, and 
the one in which he has been as yet left without a 
helping hand, is just that which is put at the head of 
this paper—‘‘ how to keep on good terms with every- 
body.” And the reason why we have been left without 
assistance is not perhaps difficult to guess at. For our 
teachers, while confident in their ability to conduct a 
choir or play an accompaniment, are not so sure that 
they possess the secret of a peaceable life, and, like 
wise angels, fearing to tread the unaccustomed path, 
they leave it clear for impetuous fools. 

But I would not have it thought that I am disposed 
to commit the Dogberryan indiscretion of writing 
myself down an ass. If the truth were known, per- 
haps I less than most men possess that dear secret 
of a peaceable life. Certainly I claim no right, I dis- 
claim the very wish, to speak as one having authority— 
to say with pedagogic assurance, ‘“ This is the way ; 
walk ye in it.” No; I wish merely to suggest out of 
my own experience a few points for the consideration of 
my brother organists, to whom the apostolic injunction 
which serves for text is, more than to most men, 
necessary, 

It may be well to begin with a negative, and show 
how ot to keep on good terms with everybody. 
There is a fable of an old man, a boy, and an ass. 
The old man was riding the ass, the boy trudging by 
his side. ‘ What a brute,” remarked a wayfarer, “ the 
grown man to let the young boy toil on foot.” The 
remorseful old man dismounted, and was succeeded on 
the ass by the boy. ‘‘ How unfilial,” remarked a, way- 
farer, ‘‘ the boy to let his poor old father walk.” Forth- 
with both took seat on the patient Beast. ‘ What 
monsters,” quoth a wayfarer, “the two humans, so to 
oppress the poor creature.” Whereupon dismounting, 
thé’old man flung the ass over his shoulders. “Hi! 
the man’s mad; off with him to Bedlam!” And the 
appended moral—just as one writes under a drawing, 
for assurance sake, “ This is a cow,”—runs, “ He who 
would please all, pleases none ”—a lesson which the 
organist should get by heart. If a man cannot serve 
two masters, still less can he serve a multitude; and 


‘dial understanding with the minister. 





the organist who sets himself to please minister, 
deacons, choir, and congregation, will succeed in setting 
them all by the ears. And indeed, deliberately to set 
before him as his aim the mere pleasing of his em- 
ployers, is to demoralise himself, and court disaster. 
The obsequious man, all smiles, squeezable, Protean 
like a jelly-fish, all things to all men, brings himself 
into contempt with himself and his neighbours. His 
sincerity is suspected; no one trusts him ; he becomes 
a nonentity. 

From the above fable some would deduce the maxim, 
“ Pay no heed to your critics;” but such a deduction 
would be illegitimate. For eagerness to please one’s 
critics, and readiness to consider what they have to 
say, are totally different mental attitudes. To shut 
himself up in his own self-sufficiency, and, like a 
hedgehog, oppose nothing but bristles to the touch, is 
as dangerous and indeed as fatal to an organist’s well- 
being as the opposite expansiveness. A musician is 
often tempted to resent criticism from anyone who is 
not a musician also, and no doubt in the majority of 
cases the criticisms of the man who confesses that his 
only qualification is that “he knows what he likes” 
are,not much worth. Nevertheless, placed as he is, 
and remembering that his duties are not solely con- 
cerned with pure music, the organist will do well at 
least to hear patiently the views of his self-constituted 
critics. 

Do thy day’s work; dare 
Refuse no help thereto, since help refused 
Is hindrance sought and found. 


Now let us look at the organist in his fourfold relation 
to minister, deacons, choir, and congregation, and en- 
deavour to see how, as far as in him lieth, he may live 
peaceably with them all. First, the minister. The 
first thing for an organist to do is to accept cheerfully 
the conditions of the case. There has recently sprung 
up a disposition to regard the minister and the organist 
as on an equality—fellow-workers, each at the head of 
his department, and each bound to a policy of non- 
interference with the other. Whatever is to be said 
for this as a theory, in practice it does not and never 
can work out. The relationship is rather that between 
a general and his chief of staff. There will be friend- 
ship, confidence, sympathy, camaraderie between them, 
but in the background there will always be, on the one 
side authority, on the other subordination. The 
sooner an organist frankly recognises that ultimate fact, 
the better his chances of an undisturbed career. 

At the very outset he should seek to establish a cor- 
That, of course, 
very much depends dh the minister. Some ministers 
are icebergs, blocks of ‘granite, theological treatises in 
black coats, whom it is impossible to thaw, to soften, 
or to comprehend. But others are men first and 
ministers afterwards. Two of the pleasantest years of 
my life were spent with a minister of the latter sort. 
Immediately after my appointment as organist of his 
church, he invited me to tea, introduced me to his wife 
and family, and took care that. not the faintest odour of 
“shop” polluted the atmosphere. His wife did not even 
ask me to perform on her piano—a piece of good breed- 
ing by no meanstoo common. On that evening we were 
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not minister and organist, but man and man, We 
became friends at once, and when we afterwards met 
to discuss matters of policy, we had not to approach 
one another in that tentative, groping way that is too 
frequently necessary. When the minister is a man 


with whom it is impossible to be cordial, all that the | 


organist can do is to put up with him, so far as he can 
do so without loss of self-respect. No minister has the 
right to expect his organist to go against his conscience 


as an artist; andif the parsonic interference does go | 
| and to keep outside of all cliques. Personal friends 


such lengths, the organist has a clear choice before 
him; either to submit against his better judgment, or to 


rebel and (in all likelihood) offer himself a martyr for | 
| public. If green jealousy once gets a footing among a 


the cause of art. Which course he elects to take is 
entirely a matter for himself. 

Secondly, as to the deacons, elders, stewards, or 
those in similar authority, Speaking generally, a 
peaceable life with deacons is only possible by keeping 
carefully out of their way. The moment an organist 
begins to discuss musical matters with deacons, the 
air fills with thunder, sparks fly, and there -is a great 
commotion, I do not wish to bring an indictment 
against a whole nation of deacons; it is a fact that the 
average deacon is heart and soul commercial, and can 
neither understand nor appreciate the non-commercial 
considerations which weigh with other men, I am not 
saying that a// commercial men are so, There are men 
who are diligent in their business without the commer- 
cial spirit permeating their whole nature. I know a 
business man who is one of the finest musicians in his 
town; another whose tastes are wholly literary, and 
who has an unusually remarkable collection of books ; 
yet another who, while neither musical nor in any sense 
artistic, is broad-minded, open to new impressions, 
totally free from egotism, and withal a man of over- 
flowing kindliness and benevolence. It is not that 
kind of business man the organist should leave severely 
alone ; it is the man whose soul is so subdued to what 
he works in that it has contracted, shrivelled like the 
stale kernel of a nut. 

Thirdly, in regard to the choir. Space would fail me 
to consider even a small proportion of the many circum- 
stances which arise in the intercourse of an organist 
with his choir. The golden rule, one would say, for 
achieving a peaceable life is, “ Be patient and conside- 
rate.” It is a difficult matter to project one’s self into 
the circumstances of another, It requires patience and 
considerateness for the organist to understand and 
sympathise with the difficulty of one of his basses in 
singing the right note. When two sopranos quarrel 
about their seats, when one of the best voices persist- 
ently neglects to attend the practices, no little patience 
and considerateness is required to smooth things down, 
to enforce regularity without seeming to be strict. 
There are times when it is necessary to put the foot 
down firmly, but it can be done witha smile. The 
best choirmaster I ever knew had so deft and delicate 
a way of conveying his reproaches, complaints, admo- 
nitions, that on reflection one wondered how in the 
world he had been able, without more master- 
ful show of authority, to maintain such perfect 
discipline, such unbroken harmony, and to achieve 
such excellent results. He had none of that sickly 
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| suavity which seems to be more feline than human; he 
| was not one of those who go softly and give one the 


“creeps”; he had that saving quality, humour, and 
indeed it is to that that I am inclined to ascribe his 


| remarkable success. A whimsical word, a quaint turn 


to a sentence, would often provoke a smile on the 
sourest countenance. Humour, unluckily, cannot be 


| acquired; those who are devoid of it must trust to 


patience and the ordinary courtesies. 
The organist must take care to have no favourites 


among his choir he is bound io have, but so far as 
possible he should allow no hint of it to escape him in 


choir, all hope of a peaceable life may be abandoned. To 
the organist every member of his choir should be just 
a voice until the choir practice is over. (He should be 


| particularly careful not to see the same young lady 


home two nights in succession.) If there are animosi- 
ties among the choir, as too often there are, he must 
shut his eyes to them. If appeals are made to him on 
questions of personal disagreement, in most cases it 
will be wise to excuse himself from coming to any 
decision. Privately he may often advise individuals 
with success, but to umpire publicly is not only #tra 
vires, it is renewing of strife. ‘‘ Settle it yourselves, 
my dears,” an old choirmaster used to say when two 
inimical young ladies brought their dispute to him. 
And he laughed and waxed fat, and lived peaceably 
with all men. 

Finally, a word as to the congregation. The golden 
rule is, ‘Believe one-tenth of what you hear, and 
keep your mouth shut.” Every congregation contains 
its busybodies and its gossips, ready to hear anything 
and everything about their neighbours, and to repeat 
it with additions. The organist who lends himself to 
their miserable tittle-tattling ways throws away all 
chance of a peaceable life. A hasty, unconsidered 
word will be carried the round, will be magnified and 
distorted, and by and by the unlucky speaker will 
find a host of unsuspected enemies rising up against 
him. And if you happen to hear such tattle, not only 
do not repeat it; forget it as soon as youcan. One 
organist I knew spent a great part of his time in retail- 
ing at one house what he had heard at another ; not with 
impunity, as events proved. One-tenth of what is 
heard is a very fair proportion to be believed, Only 
the other day, if I had believed my informant, I should 
have thought a certain family proud with the insolence 
of riches, vain, priggish, insufferably condescending. 
I found them in fact, when I came to know them, none 
of these things indeed, but more refined than their 
calumniator, full of humanity and kindliness, and, in 
short, one of the most simply true, unassuming, and 
delightful families I have had the privilege to know. 

' To sum up the whole matter, the secret of a peace- 
able life seems to lie in the possession of sincerity, 
patience, and tact. A man who has not the courage of 
his convictions is doomed to be sport for the Philistines. 
The man who is in too great a hurry, who does not 
make allowances, who tries to govern with the foot- 
rule, will alienate the affection and the sympathy of 
those whose sympathy and affection are most worth 
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having. The man who, well-intentioned it may be, goes 
blundering on, treading on tender corns, upsetting well- 
stocked apple-carts of prejudice and prepossession, 
will infallibly bruise his own shins ere he gets through. 
The man will succeed in living peaceably with all men 
who does his duty pleasantly and without ostentation, 
who has firm convictions and a steadfast courage, who, 
while not too ready to argue, can speak his mind with- 
out bitterness, who takes things as they come, and 
makes the best of them. Such a man will get along 
comfortably with princes; he will spend a tolerable 
life even among mean men. 





OnE has heard so often about Chopin’s so-called 
“‘ Method of Methods” for the pianoforte that the little 
information given regarding it in Jean Kleczynski’s new 
book will be welcomed by teachers and players gener- 
ally. Pianists up till now have been struggling all 
their lives against the inequalities of their fingers as to 
strength and length, and especially against the weak- 
ness of the third finger. According to Chopin’s idea 
the struggle is vain and unnecessary. No one, he says, 
notices inequality in the power of the notes of a scale 
when it is played very fast and equally as regards time. 
In a good mechanism the aim is, not to play everything 
with an equal sound, but to acquire a beautiful quality 
of tone and a perfect shading. For a long time players 
have acted against nature in seeking to give an equal 
power to each finger. On the contrary, each finger 
should have an appropriate part assigned to it. The 
thumb has the greatest power, being the thickest finger 
and the freest. Then comes the little finger at the 
other extremity of the hand. The middle finger is the 
main support of the hand, and is assisted by the first. 
Finally comes the third, the weakest one. As to this 
Siamese twin of the middle finger—bound by one and 
the same ligament—some players try to force it with 
all their might to become independent, a thing impossi- 
ble, and most likely unnecessary. There are many 
different qualities of sound, just as there are several 
fingers. The point is to utilise the differences ; and 
this, in other words, is the art of fingering. Such, in 
brief, is the ‘‘ Method of Methods.” It is interesting, 
but I am afraid it is not convincing ; certainly in these 
days of virtuosity it is not practical. You cannot build 
up a technique such as is now required without coming 
into conflict with nature. The pianoforte is not, as 
Chopin evidently assumes, in the scheme of nature; 
nature did not provide us with hands specially adapted 
to the modern keyboard, and if we must be pianists— 
first-rate pianists at any rate—we must leave courtesy 
to nature out of consideration. It seems a pity, but 
there is no help for it. 


This question of the fingers suggests a few remarks 
on the growing system of introducing foreign fingering 
into English editions of musical works. The reasons 
which have been put forward—by Mr. Cummings and 
others—in favour of the new departure seem hardly 
weighty enough for a change involving so many com- 








mercial and artistic interests. The main reason is, of 
course, said to be that the want of uniformity is incon- 
venient to students and players; and that, as the 
foreigner cannot be expected to change for us, we must 


| change for him. Well, I don’t see why we should 


yield to the foreigner in this matter more than in any 
other. Musical England, { should say, is big enough 
and important enough to be able to enjoy and use pro- 
fitably its own methods, especially if they be good 
ones. Moreover, the history of the subject in England 
proves conclusively that we rejected the toreign system 
of fingering long ago, and adopted in its place that 
which is now in general use. Until Robert Falkener 
published his “ Instructions for Playing the Harpsi- 
chord,” in 1762, the fingers were always numbered from 
one to five ; Falkener marked the thumb with a cross, 
and the fingers one to four. His method proved so 
acceptable to the common sense of the English people 
that it was adopted in a new edition of a rival 
publication, “The Compleat. Tutor for the Harp- 
sichord,” which had hitherto used the old fingering. 
When Clementi came to this country in 1766 he at 
once espoused the new system of Falkener, and in this 
he was followed by Dussek, Cramer, Steibelt, Hummel, 
and other leading writers for the pianoforte. Now, 
more than a century after, we are asked by Mr. Cum- 
mings and others to return to the ‘‘ good old English 
method "—in other words, to what our predecessors in 
effect declared to be the imperfect old German method. 
I hope we will do nothing of the kind, and if certain 
publishers persist in foisting the foreign fingering upon 
us against our wish we must in self-defence adopt the 
very proper remedy of the boycott. 


For the last two or three weeks I have been buried 
deep in the pages of Mr. Henry Davey’s recently pub- 
lished “ History of English Music.” Itis a book that 
requires a certain heroic fortitude in the reader, for Mr. 
Davey has got together his materials with an almost 
Teutonic lavishness of detail, and one feels at times 
tempted to throw aside the volume in sheer despair ot 
weariness. Mr. Davey, besides, is a violent partisan, 
with a dogmatic, John Bull assertiveness that would be 
irritating were it not amusing. I am not prepared to 
say how often he declares that John Dunstabie 
“ invented ” counterpoint (imagine the “invention” of 
an art like counterpoint by any one person !}, but 
I am prepared to take Mr. Fuller Maitland’s word for 
it that the statement appears something like two dozen 
times in the early part of his book. And as with this, 
so with other of Mr. Davey's fads : when he thinks he 
has made a point he must needs prick us with it at 
every turning. We are told at least three times about 
Macaulay's “ entire omission of music” from a certain 
chapter in his history ; and if we do not remember to 
the end of our days that Burney had “ a singular dis- 
like to madrigals,” it will not be Mr. Davey’s fault. 
Unfortunately, too, the book is written in a style of 
English that can only be described as slipshod. Cer- 
tain musicians had “ the art of thriving in the world ;” 
nowadays ‘‘ everything is ‘ade easy for a talented 
man to come forward.” Moore “ invented the down- 
trodden and weeping Erin.” We read of its being 
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“ strange that Gilbett prea so persistently prevent 
the operas from Continental success ;” and many choral 
societies languished “ since Dissent and the Low 
Church party began to lose their narrowness and 
weaken.” Yet Mr. Davey has the daring to declare 
that one of Hawkins’ faults as a musical historian was 
that he lacked “literary skill” ! Stevenson might, with- 
out fear, charge Scott with writing in a slovenly style, 
but there is assuredly more glass about Mr. Davey’s 
house than about Sir John’s. 

Notwithstanding all this, the “History of English 
Music” is an admirable work, with a wealth of in- 
teresting matter that one finds it convenient to have 
under one coyer. Specially valuable is Mr, Davey’s 
defence of the Puritans in the matter of church music. 
Admitting, however, as he admits, that these somewhat 
misguided enthusiasts had a violent dislike to ecclesi- 
astical music, and that they suppressed it so far as they 
could, there does not seem to be any special necessity 
for a defence on other grounds. Some musical his- 
torians, it is true, have assumed that all music was 
suppressed because church music was. But the 
assumption is unfounded in fact. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that though the Puritans disliked the 
Cathedral service and the organ they disliked music 
outside the Church; and there is plenty of evidence to 
show that the exercise of the art in what might be 
called the secular walks of life was as much unques- 
tioned then as it is now. Cromwell, Milton, and Bun- 
yan, three very, diverse types of Puritan, were all 
enthusiastic musical amateurs in different ways. Even 
Prynne himself, who was perhaps the most rabid of 
his class, admits that ‘“‘ musicke of itself is lawfull, use- 
full, and commendable”; while another Puritan author 
of the period declares that “ Musicke is a chearefull 
recreation to the mind thai hath been blunted with 
serious meditation.” In short, the Puritans did no 
harm to the art except in connection with the Church, 
although indeed that was serious enough. That the 
organs were removed from the churches is true; that 
the choirs were, disbanded is true; that the choir- 
books of at least four cathedrals were destroyed is 
true; that the theatres were closed is true. But that 
music was forbidden, or even discouraged, is not true. 
Why then, as Mr. Davey asks, have the Puritans been 
so maligned? Mainly because the popular imagina- 
tion takes a salient point, and is apt to generalise from 
that point. The light and shade, the modifi¢ations and 
the details are overlooked. The Puritans objected to 
music of one particular kind for one particular object ; 
and popular prejudice will have it that they necessarily 
objected to music at all times and in all places. A 
false notion of this kind is not ‘readily corrected, but 
Mr. Davey has done all that can possibly be done 
towards that end, and his version of the matter must 
claim the attention of all future historians who may 
have to deal with the subject. At the same time it is 
quite impossible to defend the Puritans for their treat- 
ment of church music. It may have been a fine thing 
for Cromwell’s soldiers to, pull down the organs and 
barter the pipes for beer, but I should not think that 
the action helped anyone on the way to heaven. 

I was somewhat surprised on turning over a volume 
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of ‘i. a PTE of National Sisal the other 
day to find that Harriet Auber, from whose pen comes 
the beautiful Whitsuntide hymn, ‘‘ Our blest Redeemer, 
ere He breathed,” has escaped the editor of that monu- 
mental work. A year or two ago I tried to collect 
some information about Miss Auber, but was not very 
successful. What little is already known of her we 
owe to the Rev, H. Auber Harvey, rector of Tring, whose 
father edited the work in which her hymns were first 
printed. She was born in London in 1773, and died in 
her eighty-ninth year in 1862. She passed all her days 
in quietude and seclusion, and spent the greater part 
of her long life at Broxbourne and Hoddesdon, Herts, 
where 1 am glad to find that her memory still survives 
among some of the older residents. The Vicar of 
Hoddesdon, the Rev. P. E. S, Holland, informs me that 
Miss Auber’s grave is ‘‘embowered in rose bushes,’ 
which he has had thinned out so that her tombstone 
may be more clearly seen. Mr. Holland also remarks 
that Miss Auber wrote some verses of her hymn upon 
a pane of glass in the house she occupied at Hod- 
desdon ; but although the pane was to be seen some 
twelve years ago, it has now disappeared, no one 
seems to know when or how. The owner of the 
house opposite the vicarage says in a letter to me: 
“I knew Miss Auber well, and her elder sister, 
Catherine; too. They were both charming old ladies, 
full of intelligence and kindness, and the delight of all 
the friends and neighbours who had acceps to them.” 

No doubt much more that is pleasant and {nteresting 
might be gathered in the little village if one were on 
the spot. Curiously enough Miss Auber’s only pub- 
lished work bears exactly the same title as a 
volume issued a,few years later by the Rev. H. F. 
Lyte, author of tlhe hymn, ‘Abide with me.” Both 
volumes were called ‘ The Spirit of the Psalms,” and 
both aimed at giving a compressed version of select 
portions of the Psalter. The original of “Our 
blest Redeemer” is in ‘seven stanzas, but in most 
collections the hymn is given in an abbreviated 
form, and with the Doxology added by the editors 
of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” By the way, 
when writing last month about “From Greenland’s 
icy mountains,” I omitted to say that Heber directed 
the hymn to be sung to the tune of “’Twas when 
the winds were roaring.” Does any one know this 
tune ? J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





LEarRN To Sinc.—Thousands.of persons might learn 
to sing who never knew that they had voices. The 
human voice, cultivated to such extent that it can be 
used comfortably to express emotion in song, is the 
most precious gift which one can have. Beautiful eyes, 
lovely complexion, graceful figure, and all other things 
which we look upon as desirable are as nothing to a 
sweet voice. Howcan one best interest a gathering of 
cultured guests ; how best serve in the home to lighten 
its cares ; how best participate in the service of the 
church ; how stimulate and stir into activity sadness or 
crushed lives; how do anything of higher life better 
than through voice and music? But a few in each city 
or town know what it is to sing well. Why is it? Be- 
cause no one tells the possessor of a good voice of his 
fortune, until after he has become absorbed in busi- 
ness, or she has become engrossed in household cares. 
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Causerie of the Month. 


Ir was a small Scotch watering-place. Some of the 
youthful residents were forming an amateur orchestral 
society, and had invited ar immigrant Hungarian of 
musical taste to undertake the conductorship. The 
night of the first practice arrived, and the young men 
and maidens made a brave show. The enthusiastic 
foreigner was delighted with the promise of a good 
season’s work, until he lifted his baton for the first 
piece. The result was a burst so inharmonious and 
disconcerting from the band that the poor conductor 
raised his hands in horror. “Stop!” he cried, ‘‘ve 
vill begin again.” A second time he gave the signal 
for the start; the second result was even more ex- 
cruciating than the first. Flinging down his baton, 
the frenzied Hungarian thrust his fingers into his ears 
and fled from the room, After a minute of breathless 
suspense, the secretary went out to find him. He 
found him in a little ante-chamber, still with his fin- 
gers in his ears, The secretary began humbly and 
blandly to reason with the poor man; but was inter- 
rupted before he had spoken many words. “ Do 
you zink Iam ze Holy Ghost? do you zink I am ze 
Holy Ghost?” was the reiterated cry of the forlorn 
foreigner. Not another word would he say. He made 
no other attempt to conduct that amateur society, and 
I have not heard whether anybody took in hand to 
sort or clarify his theological notions. 
* 

As a companion to the bits of advice gratis I quoted 
last month, there should not be omitted the follow- 
ing counsel to the orchestra at large: ‘‘ Take your time 
from the first fiddle ; never mind the conductor—he’s 
nobody! Start off con sfirito, and keep it up well. 
You may bring out a little stronger, if you can, upon 
the fortissimos; but never mind the pianos and 
pianissimos ; run over ¢kem. An Englishman scorns 
to have his tongue tied; why should he have his 
fiddle-strings ? Besides, what’s the use of writing 
notes that are scarcely to be heard? Fetch them out, 
and if they ave good, the more they are heard the 
better; it’s only the thief that hides his face ; so fiddle 
away, and if the people say you ‘rasp,’ tell .’em they 
know nothing about it. I heard the horn-player in 
the opening movement to the overture to Oberon, some 
time ago, most heroically defy and set at nought the 
il tutto pianissimo possibile with which Weber deemed 
it necessary to preface the performance. What was 
that to him? He was in possession of a fine-toned 
instrument; and who was to know it, if he did not let 
it be heard? So he gave tongue right manfully. To 
be sure, it dd astonish the natives, who had rather 
prematurely prepared their ears for the soft and dis- 
tant singing of the fairy horn; but that could not be 
helped. It’s all very well to talk about sacrificing the 
interests of the owe for the welfare of the many, but 
let me tell you it won't do. I consider the horn-player 
perfectly justified in seizing upon the three first notes 
of the overture; they were written for him, and why 
should he not do as he likes with his own? If people 
don’t like to hear it, let them stop their ears until he 
has finished.” , 
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Many of our poets have discoursed eloquent music of 
their own and have written largely of music in general, 
but probably Milton and Browning alone possessed 
any technical skill. An elaborate and _ interesting 
essay might, perhaps, be written about Browning and 
music, and the writer would, I think, have to confess 
that in not one word has the poet exhibited that little 
knowledge which is to novelists (as has been shown) so 
dangerous a thing. Browning is confessedly a difficult 
poet, though many of the passages which are at first 
sight difficult become perfectly clear on the second or 
the third reading. One short poem of his, ‘ Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” is one of those poems in 
which one has, as it were, to read between the lines. 
An organist, alone in his loft at the conclusion of 
service, plays a fugue of ‘“ Master Hugues” as his con- 
cluding voluntary, and holds an imaginary conversation 
with the composer. 
“ Answer the question I’ve put you so oft: 
What do you mean by your mountainous fugues ?” 


He describes, most dexterously and felicitously, the 
course of the fugue he has just played—‘ Your master- 
piece, hard number twelve ”—with its “affirming, deny- 
ing, holding, risposting, subjoining,” and says— 

“So your fugue broadens and thickens, 


Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
Till we exclaim—‘ But where’s music, the dickens ?’” 


(This organist must have been an honest Philistine !) 
He goes on— 
“Seems it surprising a lover grows jealous— 
Hopes ’twas for something his organ-pipes sounded, 
Tiring three boys at the bellows ?” 
“Ts it your moral a life?” 


He suggests that the intricacies of the fugue repre- 
sents the “ zizzags and dodges,” the “ ins and outs,” of 
the subtle web of life, while all the while there must 
be somewhere neglected, hidden—a music represent- 
ing “‘ Heaven's earnest eye,” ‘‘God’s gold,” truth and 
nature. He concludes— 
“Hugues! I advise mea poena 
(Counterpoint glares like a Gorgon) 
Bid One, Two, Three, Four, Five,* clear the arena ! 
Say the word, straight I unstop the full-organ, 
Blare out the mode Palestrina.” 
The whole poem seems to me an admirable plea for 
the natural as against the artificial in music, and proves 


. that Browning was quite at one with those critics of 


the present day who run full tilt against the academic 


and contrapuntal school. 
- 
Charles Dibdin, in one of his entertainments, used to 


relate a laughable story of some Cornish men whom he 
once met. Seeing that they had with them music- 
books and instruments, he asked where they were 
going, and was told that they were going to church to 
practise for Sunday. On further asking whose music 
they sang, he was told it was Handel’s. ‘Don’t you 
find Handel’s music rather difficult?” said Dibdin. 
“ Yees, it war at first, but we altered un, and so we 
does very well with un now.” 
CoRNO INGLESE. 





* The five parts of the fugue. 
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The Rev, Silas K. hocking on 
** Singing.” 

SPECIAL musical services were held at the Methodist 

Free Church, Southport, on 26th April last, when, 


preaching from the text, “They sing the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb,” the well-known _preacher- 





novelist said, ‘ Song has always been, and will doubt- | 


less always remain the highest expression of religious 
emotion. 


We could hardly imagine truly religious | 


people meeting anywhere or under any circumstances | 


without singing. 
to sing as it is for new-born infants to cry. 
natural instinctive language of the soul. 

language of a mere mood or impulse or passion, nor 
the language of one particular set of circumstances—it 
does not matter under what circumstances God's 
people may meet, their deepest emotion will find ex- 
pression in song. The disciples of our Lord after 
celebrating the last supper sang a hymn, not a jubilant 
hymn in all probability, they were not in a jubilant 
mood. They seemed just then certain of nothing. 
Everything appeared to be slipping from under their 
feet. Their hearts were full of a nameless pain—an 
unspoken dread, and yet they sang; they could 
express their emotion better in that way than in any 
other. 

“ Paul and his companion in the jail, with their feet 
fast in the stocks and their backs smarting with recent 
stripes, found themselves breaking out into songs. 
They could not sleep. Sleep was impossible under 
such circumstances, With lacerated flesh and cramped 
limbs they were compelled to keep awake, and by an 
inward compulsion they’ were compelled to sing. It 
was such an honour to suffer for their Lord that their 
joy overmastered their pain, and made midnight vocal 
with their melody. 

‘Later still the persecuted Christians sang out their 
grief and their joy in the gloomy Catacombs of Rome, 
immured among the dead, and living in perpetual dark- 
ness. The deepest emotions of their souls were bound 
to find expression, and they sang out their hope and 
their longing in that ear which is ever open to the 
voice of His children. 

‘‘Cromwell's soldiers marched forth to battle singing 
as they went, and Jolin Wesley’s converts kept their 
faith alive, and drew crowds to their meetings by their 
simple, soul-stirring songs. 

“Hence when my text tells me that the great multi- 
tude of the redeemed sing together a great full-throated 
jubilant song, it is not a declaration to awaken surprise. 
Whether this apocalypse be a picture of the Church 
triumphant in Heaven, or whether it be a picture of a 
church triumphant on earth, whether the New Jeru- 
salem be set up in the skies, or whether it be set up 
here among the tents of men, one thing is certain 
that a triumphant church is bound to sing. It is the 
vital air of religious emotion, the natural, spontaneous 
language of the soul. The ocean can no more keep 


from rolling than can God's Church keep from singing.” 

Inspired by such preaching as this the musical doings 
at Mr. Hocking’s church, under the able direction of 
Mr. Crompton, and the kind assistance of Mr. and Mrs. 


It is just as natural for God's people 
It is the | 
Not the | 
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J. J. Barlow, have attained a high degree of pro- 
ficiency, 

Mr. Hocking is shortly leaving Southport, and will 
settle in London, where he intends largely developing 
his literary work ; hence he will not undertake the care 
of a church, but most of his Sundays are filled up with 
preaching engagements in various parts of the country 
for a good time ahead. Such a preacher can no more: 
stop preaching than can the soul stop singing. 








onconformist Church Mrgans. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CHARLES STREET, 


CARDIFF. 
Built by Messrs. Norman Bros. and Beard. 
Great Organ. 
Feet.. 
Double Diapason 16 
Open Diapason 8 
Violin Diapason 8 
Clarabella 8 
Dulciana 8 
Principal 4 
Harmonic Flute + 
Piccolo 2 
Clarinet os a ogy 8 
Swell Organ. 
Lieblich Bourdon .. 2G +! 16: 
Open Diapason 8 
Lieblich Gedacht 8 
Salicional 8 
’ Voix Céleste § 
Gemshorn iy! 4 
Mixture III, ranks. 
Cornopean .. ala 8 
Oboe 8 
Tremulant 
Pedal Organ. 
Open Diapason .. - " ns ka 
Bourdon... i yf “i 9 re ae 
Bass Flute .. as 2 He 8 


3 Compositions to Great. 

2 Compositions to Swell. 

1 On and off Great to Pedal. 
Patent Tubular Pneumatic throughout. 








THE SweEDIsH NIGHTINGALE,—Edward V. Eccles, 
the veteran American musician, who died recently, was 
fond of telling this anecdote of his youth: “It was 
about the beginning of the war,” he invariably began. 
“| was then a clerk in a large music-publishing house 
on Chestnut Street. One day a well-dressed, quiet little 
woman entered the store and asked me to show her some 
music of a classical nature. We struck up quite a con- 
versation, in the course of which I asked herif she had 
heard the great Jenny Lind, who was then the talk of 
the town, She laughed and said, ‘Oh, yes, I have 
heard her, Have you?’ I told her that I hadn't had 
that pleasure, and that I had very little prospect of 
hearing her, the price of admission was so high, She 
laughed again, and then she handed me a song she had 
picked out, and asked me to play the accompaniment 
for her while she tried it. She sang so beautifully that 
I played like one in a dream. When she had finished 
she thanked me, and, with a rare smile, she said: ‘ You 


cannot say now that you have never heard Jenny 
Lind!’ She thanked me again, and left me dumb- 
founded.” 
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The Spnthesis of Hymn Cune 
Melodies. 


By OrLANDo A. MANnsrFIELD, Mus. Doc.T.U.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 
f.R.C.O., L.T.C.L.; Author of “ The Student’s Harmony,” 
etc., etc, 


THE present article, as may be inferred from its title, 
is the exact converse of that which appeared in these 
pages in March and April last. Then the subject of 
hymn tune melody was discussed from an analytical 
standpoint, whereas we now purpose to look upon it 
synthetically. In other words, our former article ex- 
plained the method by which a melody could be 
reduced to its original constituents, while the present 
essay is an attempt to show how a melody may be 
constructed from the simplest musical combinations. 
We have already shewn that the germ of a melody is 
termed a motive and must contain at least one accented 
beat. Further, we remarked that every phrase or 
section must contain at least two motives. Starting 
with these postulates we now observe that the two 
motives may, or may not, bear a certain relation to one 
another. In the former case they would be termed 
parallel, in the latter we will use the term oblique. 
Parallel motives, other things being equal, are generally 
preferable to oblique, because rendering the phrase or 
section constructed by them more symmetrical as 


regards appearance and more interesting and pleasing | 


as regards effect. The exclusive employment of oblique 
motives is comparatively rare in good melodies, and 


even if one phrase or section is formed of oblique | pore 
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This parallelism of motives, or of longer melodic 
combinations, may also be secured by contrast quite as 


| well as by sequential repetition. The simplest form of 
| contrast is that in which two motives are similar in 


outline but differ as to the numerical value of their 
intervals. For instance, the first four notes of the tune 


| Dundee may be looked upon as being parallel to the 


second four, but contrast is exemplified by the fact that 
the first two notes are distant a third while the fifth and 
sixth notes are only distant a second. It will be ob- 
served that the first of these motives is identical with 
that contained in the third line of Morning Hymn. 
The most effective method of obtaining contrast be- 
tween parallel motives is that of employing inverse 
movement. This- is capitally illustrated in the sixth 
and eighth lines of the tune Houghéon, where, in the 
sixth line, the ascending motive of three notes and the 
descending motive of two is answered in the eighth 
line by a descending motive of three notes and an 
ascending motive of two. Sometimes parallelism by 


| contrast is secured by the employment of augmentation 
| or diminution of the time value of the notes of which 


the motives consist. This is the case in the initial notes 
of Winchester Old, in which a motive formed by two 
notes ascending a third is followed by a motive con- 
sisting of two notes of lesser value descending a second. 
This combination of varied time value with inverse 
movement is comparativelycommon. Oblique motives 
are generally used to alternate with parallel motives, 


| and are so common as to need no further mention 


motives, one or both of the latter will be parallel to | 


one or more of the motives of another or following 
phrase. 

We will now illustrate our meaning by reference to 
the third line of the old psalm tune, Sa/isbury, (B.T.B. 
4I). 


: my, Ye PEARS. 
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Here the motives are indicated by dotted lines and 
the sections by slurs, the whole line forming a complete 
initial phrase of a musical sentence. Our readers will 
observe that all the motives are parallel to one another. 
Hence the two sections are parallel. When this is 
the case, or when two phrases (or even two short sen- 
tences) are parallel, we have what is termed a 


sequence, of which we hope to have something to say | 


in another article. We should also observe that in the 
example just given the parallelism of the motives is 
caused by each motive consisting of two notes des- 
cending a third, and by each motive being one degree 
of the scale lower than its predecessor. But parallelism 
may be produued by motives of similar outline ascend- 
one above another, as in the fourth line of Mewcastle 
(C.C.H. 20). Here there are four motives, each con- 
sisting of two notes, and parallelism is produced by 
taking each motive a third higher than its predecessor. 
This gives us an ascending sequence instead of a 
descending one as illustrated in our first quotation. 
The second example, to which we have merely alluded, 
involves a change of key, a feature which often accom- 
panies parallelism of motives, sections, or phrases. 


But we must not suppose that only consecutive 
motives are parallel. More frequently, as we saw in the 
sixth and eight lines of Houghion, it is the first motive 


| of a section which is parallel to the first motive of 


another.section, and the second motive of the first sec- 
tion parallel to the second motive ofa second. This is 
also the case in the third line of Turle’s Westminster. 
Parallelism between the last motives, of two sections 
may be seen in the third line of the tune Franconia by 


| comparing the third and fourth notes of that line with 
| the seventh and eighth notes of the same. But even 








here the alternate motives may be said to be parallel, 
for the first motives of both sections (¢.e. the first and 
second notes and the fifth and sixth notes) are parallel 
by contrast of the numerical value of their intervals, 
the constituent notes of the first motive leaping up a 
fourth, and those of the third motive (first motive of 
second section) ascending a second. 

Having shown how sections or strains may be con- 
structed from parallel or oblique motives, we next 
observe that phrases are made up of parallel or parallel 
and oblique sections. When all the motives, or 
every alternate motive of two sections are parallel, it 
follows that the sections may be parallel, e.g. the sixth 
line-of Sir John Stainer’s beautiful tune Magdalen or 
the third line of Westminster already alluded to. But, 
like parallel motives, it is not always consecutive sec- 
tions which are always parallel. In our previous 
article we saw that every sentence consists of two 
phrases, and each of these phrases was generally 
(though by no means always) divided into two sec- 
tions. Out of the four sections which are generally 
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to be found ina sentence it sometimes happens that 
every alternate section is parallel, ¢.g., the first two 
lines of Dr. Dykes’s SZ. Cross (C.C.H. 142), At other 
times the first and third sections (¢.¢. the first sections 
of the initial and responsive phrases) are oblique, 
while the second and fourth sections (é.e. the second 
sections of the initial and responsive phrases) are 
parallel, e.g. the latter sections of each of the first two 
lines of Dr. Dykes’ Rivaulx (C.C.H. 147). The 
reverse of the process we have just been describing is, 
however, occasionally adopted, the first sections of the 
initial and responsive phrases being parallel and the 
second section oblique, ¢.g., the first two lines of the 
tune Lauds (C.C.H. 131). 

In sentences of two phrases, in which the initial 
phrase is divided into sections and the responsive 
phrases not so divided, it often happens that the 
two sections of the initial phrase are parallel. 
This is the case in the third line of Westminster, the 
fourth line not being divided into sections, In the 
first four lines of Zeonz (C.C.H. 57) the first and 
second sections of the initial phrase and the first 
section of the responsive phrase are all parallel, 
the parallelism, however, not extending to the final 
motive of the second section. In sentences of three 
phrases, the first two phrases are generally divided 
into sections. Of these sections (as exemplified in 
the third, fourth, and fifth lines of Mewcas/le (C.C.H. 
20) the first and second sections of the first phrase are 
parallel, as are also the first and second sections of the 
second phrase. In the following tune, Zternal Light, 
only the first and second sections of the second phrase 
are parallel, the preceding sections being oblique ; 
while, in the first three lines of Zfworth (C.C.H. 12), 
the final sections of the first and second phrases only 
are parallel. 

Finally, the initial and responsive sections of one or 
more sentences may be parallel, either consecutively— 
as exhibited in the fifth, sixth, and seventh lines of 


Hanover (the sixth line being parallel by contrast | 


obtained by inverse movement), or alternately, as in 
the first and third and second and fourth lines of 
Tallis. Sometimes the initial phrases of two sen- 
tences are parallel, and the responsive phrases oblique 
(e.g. Mainzer, Miles Lane, Belmont), while at other 
times the initial phrases are oblique and the respon- 
sive phrases parallel (¢eg., Dundee, and—partly by 
contrast—S* Mary). In Lauds, already alluded to, 
the initial phrase of the first sentence is parallel to the 
responsive phrase of the second sentence ; but in the 
old psalm tune Windsor the responsive phrase of the 
first sentence is parallel, or at least partially so, to the 
initial phrase of the second sentence. Very frequently, 
however, phrases are only partially parallel, z.e., some, 
but not all, of their sections being parallel. This is 
the case in the fifth and sixth lines of J. W. Elliott's 
tune, Day of Rest (C.C.H., 380). 

As this paper, like the majority of its predecessors, 
is intended to be suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
we hope sufficient has been said to induce our musical 
readers to search for themselves for other peculiarities 
in hymn tune melodies. But we would like to re- 


mark that parallelism of sentences is, of course, as 














possible as that of phrases, sections, or motives; but 
owing to the limited length of a hymn tune, parallel 
sentences are calculated toengender monotony. This, 
however, has been avoided in. Sharnubrook (C.C.H. 
175), and in Bracondale (C.C.H. 11), by modulation, 
and by some little modification of the responsive 
phrases of the final sentences. 

The rules we have deduced from the practice of 
standard composers will not invent ideas for those of 
our readers who attempt musical composition, but the 
hints given may materially help them towards the 
art of writing a good hymn-tune melody. At any rate, 
they will learn that parallelism, either by repetition or 
contrast, is not monotonous unless unskilfully used or 
excessively employed. On the contrary, it tends to 
the economising of thought, which, unless we believe 
ourselves to be gifted with the melodic facility of the 
great masters, is no mean acquisition. 





Echoes from the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 








METROPOLITAN. 


GosPEL Oak.—An efficient rendering of Adraham, 
a sacred cantata, was given on Thursday evening, 7th 
of May, at Gospel Oak Congregational Church, by 
members of Junction Road and Gospel Oak choirs 
with other friends, under the able conductorship of 
Charles Darnton, the composer. The whole work 
abounds with effective solos, in which Miss Lillian 
Randall (soprano), in “I will praise Thee O Lord,” 
well-earned the round of applause which followed. 
Miss Northey Burnard, G.S.M., sang the contralto solos 
with great feeling, and was greatly admired in the 
rendering of a suggestive air entitled, ‘‘ There’s a 
sound of war in the valley.” <A fine contralto solo and 
quartet, namely, “He that dwelleth,” was encored. 
The tenor solos were taken by Mr. F. H. Barker, while 
Mr. F. W. Moss undertook the bass, all of which are 
little gems of -composition; Mr. F. H. Barker was 
especially appreciated in solo, ‘‘ Have pity, Lord.” The 
choir in the choruses were well in sympathy with the 
conductor, as the rendering of ‘Blessed is the man 
who feareth the Lord” and “O Lord Thou art my 
God” testified. The accompaniments were played on the 
organ by Mr. E. Drewett, A.R.C.O., and on the piano 
by Mrs. F. Ernest; Mr. E. Drewett’s clever manage- 
ment of the organ was much admired. The Cantata 
reflects great credit on its composer, and is well 
adapted for use in church choirs. 


IsLINGTON.—The Psalmody Class in connection 
with Union Chapel brought its season to a close on 
Wednesday, April 29th, by giving an excellent perfor- 
mance of Rebekah by the late Sir eh Barnby ; and 
The Good Shepherd, by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The solo- 
ists were Miss Florence Monk, Miss Rose Dafforne, 





Mr. Iver McKay, and Mr. J. A. Macfarlane. Mr. R. 
Williamson conducted, and Mr, Fountain Meen 
On 


accompanied both works upon the organ. 
the 15th ult. the members and friends of the Charlotte 
Street Wesleyan Church Choir met for the purpose of 
presenting Mr. Charles H. Cullum with a handsome 
testimonial in the shape of a music cabinet, also a piano 
stool, in recognition of his services as organist and 
choirmaster for several years. The Secretary, Mr. 
Whitehead, in addressing the audience, made re- 
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ference to the ever-ready and energetic services of 
Mr. Cullum, to whom, he said, was due much credit 
for the well-known efficiency of the service of praise 
in their church, and in wishing him success in his 
future work he felt sure he was representing the feel- 
ings of all present. 


KENTISH Town.—On Thursday, the 7th ult, the 
Annual Ballad Concert in connection with the Congre- 
gational Church Choir was held. The artistes were 
Mrs. Bessie Winn, Miss Edith Hands, Mr. Jas. F. 
Horncastle, Miss Gwynne Kimpton (violin), and Mr. 
Elliott Winn (musical sketchist). Messrs. H. Geb- 
hardt and Geo. H. Lawrence were the accompanists. 
Mrs. Winn contributed “ Spring is here” (Edith Dick) 
and “When the tide comes in” (Barnby). Miss 
Edith Hands gave a charming rendering of ‘The 
Gleaner’s Slumber Song” (Walthew) and Tosti’s 
“Good-bye,” to both of which she responded with an 
encore. Mr. Horncastle was excellent in “ A Song of 
Thanksgiving” (Allitsen) and “ Ritournelle” (Cham- 
inade), and in “I'll sing thee Songs of Araby” as an 
encore. The humorous portion of the entertainment 
in the hands of Mr. Winn was a great feature of the 
programme. “In the Twilight” (Ganthony) with a 
clever imitation of a ‘cello obligato, “A Christmas 
Pantomime” (Spurr), together with his duets with 
Mrs. Winn and the encores they called forth were all 
highly amusing. Mention must be made of Miss 
Kimpton’s fine,rendering of the following violin solos: 
“Fantasia appassionata” (Vieuxtemps) and ‘Salta- 
rella” (German). The Choir, under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. Geo, H. Lawrence, rendered the following 
unaccompanied part-songs in a very commendable 
manner, showing careful training on the part of their 
leader: ‘‘ The Rhine-raft Song” (Pinsuti), “Sweet and 
Low” (Barnby), ‘‘The West Winds, Ho!” (McKen- 
drick), ‘‘Whilst Youthful Sports” (Barnby), ‘'O’er 
the Woodland Chace” (Wareing), and ‘Softly the 
Moonlight ” (Iliffe), which concluded a most successful 
concert. The proceeds were devoted to the Choir 
Fund. ‘ 


LAMBETH.—Mendelssohn’s Z/jah was performed at 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, on Tuesday 
evening, the Igth ult. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Georgina Tear, Miss Mary Tunnicliffe, Mr. Ager 
Grover, and Mr. W. P. Richards. The choruses were 
well given by the church choir (augmented for the 
occasion), Dr. F. N. Abernethy ably presided at the 
organ, and the performance was conducted by Mr. J. 
R. Griffiths. 


Vicror1A Park.—An excellent concert was given in 
the Congregational Church on Tuesday, April 28th. 
The choir, consisting of 100 voices, sang several 
choruses and anthems very creditably. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Bessie Spells, Miss Loie Waters, 
Mr. Horace Ward, and Mr. J. Gladney Wolf. Mr. A. 
Holding conducted. Mr. Charles Davies, the organist 
of the church, presided at the organ, and Mr. A. Hold- 
ing at the piano. Mr, E. Minshall took the chair. 


PROVINCIAL. 


MANCHESTER.—The Annual Choir Sermons at the 
Queen’s Park Congregational Church took place on 
May Ioth. In the morning “ The Chorister” (Sulli- 
van) was sung by Master J. Turnbull, and Ebdon’s 
Magnificat was rendered by the choir. At the even- 
ing service a service of praise was given by the 
choir, Miss Stuart Cummins being the chief soloist. 
Her rendering of Elizabeth’s Prayer was magnificent. 
The programme consisted of the following: anthem, 
“Blessed is the Man” (Clarke Whitfield); solo, 
“There is a Green Hill” (Gounod); anthem, “ Sing, 
O Heavens” (Sullivan); solo, “Elizabeth's Prayer” 
(Wagner), Miss Stuart Cummins; chorus, ‘Come, 




















Mighty Father” (Handel); solo, “The Captive’s 
Prayer,” Mrs. Mills. Organ, solo fantasie (Guiraud); 
solo, “The Heavenly Song,” Miss Stuart Cummins; 
chorus, “ Worthy is the Lamb.” The choir gave a 
very good account of themselves, but the collection 
was disappointing, only amounting to £4 4s. 7d. The 
organist and conductor was Mr.*E, Phipps. 


MATLOcCK.—A new organ, built by Messrs. Cousans, 
Sons, and Co., of Lincoln, from a specification of Mr. 
W. Wright, was opened in the Wesleyan Church on the 
7th ult. Mr. Wright presided at the organ, and played 
several pieces with much acceptance. Miss Maggie 
Jacques, of Buxton, was the vocalist. Messrs. J. 
B. Gough, of Belper, Treadgold, of Derby, and 
Cooper, of Buxton, presided at the organ at the ‘con- 
tinuation services.” 


NorRTH BERWICK.—A recital of organ music was 
given in the parish church on the 14th ult. by Mr. 
Herbert J. Crumplin, the blind organist of the church. 
The programme was interspersed with vocal solos, and 
was as follows :—March Triomphale (Lemmens) ; solo, 
“O that thou had’st hearkened” (Sullivan); Andante 


in F, (Smart) ; solo, “ The Star of Bethlehem ” (Adams) ; 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor (Bach) ; solo, “ O rest 
in the Lord” (Mendelssohn) ; Andante in B flat, Choeur 
de Voix Humaines (Wely); solo, “ Angels, ever bright 
and fair” (Handel); double chorus, “Fixed in His 
everlasting seat” (Handel). The audience was very 
large, and the pieces were well received. 


NoTrINGHAM.—On Sunday, April 26th, Sunday 
School Anniversary Flower Services were held in 
Friar Lane Chapel, when a former pastor (Rev. J. A. 
Mitchell, B.A.) preached special sermons. The 
organist, Mr. E. Lawrence Manning, prepared an ex- 
cellent musical service, which was much enjoyed. by a 
large congregation. The morning anthems were, 
“ Lord, we pray Thee” (J. V. Roberts), “I heard the 
voice of Jesus say” (E. Minshall); those in the even- 
ing being, ‘‘O God, who hast prepared” (Gaul), “ All 
Thy works praise Thee” (A. Briscoe). Solos were 
well rendered by Miss Hornbuckle, Miss E. M, Farrow, 
Miss Smith, and Messrs. Hunt and Broadhead. 


St. ANNE’S-ON-SEA,—A special musical service was 
held after the ordinary service at the Wesleyan Church 
on ,May 17th. The choir sang Sullivan's “ Lead, 
kindly Light,” Miss Walsh gave “ The Light of Life” 
(Veaco), and Mr. James Lightwood played solos by 
Salomé and Spinney. A large congregation joined in 
singing some popular hymns. 





Correspondence, 


A COINCIDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tat Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—In repiy to the kind and appreciative 
letter of Mr. H. Ford Benson, which appeared in your 
last issue, 1 may say that the goincidence therein 
pointed out was mentioned by Mr. J. H. Whippey in 
the pages of the Musical Times of January, 1590, I 
am, however, much obliged to your correspondent for 
again directing my attention to the similarity of the 
initial phrases of the old song “The Vicar of Bray” ° 
and Henry Smart’s tune Gloria, as I may have some- 
thing to say about this interesting coincidence should I 
ever have occasion to rewrite my article upon ‘The 
Hymn Tunes of the late Henry Smart,” which appeared 
in the NoNcONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL of January, 
1892.—Faithfully yours, * ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD. 


Woolloomooloo, Torquay. 
May 1st, 1896 
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Reviews. 


The History of Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ‘ Elijah.” 
By F. G. Edwards. Novello and Co., Berners Street, 
W.—Mr. Edwards is regarded as ¢he authority on all 
historical matters concerning Mendelssohn and _ his 
compositions. For years he has made it a study. He 
has been fortunate in having access to many letters of 
the famous composer. In this most readable and en- 
tertaining volume we have the results of the author's 
research. Several letters appear here for the first 
time ; also a likeness that has not hitherto been made 
public. Other portraits are given, and what is specially 
interesting is a fac-simile of the metronome time for 
each number in the oratorio, in Mendelssohn’s own 
hand-writing. All lovers of £¢ijah should possess 
this'work, It is altogether admirably got up. 


Twelve Salon Duets for Violin and Piano. UL. 
Spohr.—These are contained in two books. Violinists 
and pianists who. like high-class music will find these 
pieces a welcome addition to their repertoire. 


Water Music and Two Bourrées. By WHandel- 
Arranged for string quintet with pianoforte.—These 
very melodious pieces are quite simply set. Amateurs 
will do well to get them. 


Valse Gracieuse, for piano. By Edward German, 2s.— 
This charming piece is taken from the Orchestral Suite, 
composed by this popular writer for last year’s Leeds 
Festival. It can also be had as a pianoforte duet. 


Fifteen Celebrated Marches, arranged for the organ. 
By W. T. Best. 4s. 6d—Among the fifteen are the 
following funeral marches: Beethoven, Chopin, Han- 
del, Mendelssohn, Schubert’s B minor, March Solem- 
nalle and Grand March, and Meyerbeer’s La Prophete. 
Mr. Best’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the 
‘‘ arrangement.” 


Choral Society Vocalisation. By Sir John Stainer.— 
A series of excellent exercises for use at choir 
practices. We would advise all choirs to use these 
exercises for twenty minutes at the begining of every 
rehearsal. The singing would.materially profit by it. 





Co Correspondents, 


ORGANIST.—In almost every Congregational Church 
we know where the Hymnal is used, ‘“ Amen” is sung 
at the end of the hymn. 

STUDENT.—Yes, you will find a pedal board fixed to 


your piano of great help to you. We have seen Rum- 
meris pedals in use, dnd can speak well of them. 

A. J. B.—It is an American publication, and can 
only he procured direct. 

W. W.—Study Mendelssohn’s Sonatas. Try No. 2. 

ForTE.—It is impossible to advise you without much 
further information. Apparently you are right. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—A. B. 
(Dunstable), F. G. L. (Manchester), G. F. (Appleby), 
R. M. (Leicester), C. D, (Boston), W. A. (Birmingham), 
J. J. D. (Denton), E. K. (Perth), W. J. D. (Liverpool), 
A. A, R. (Gloucester ). 


PADEREWSKI on leaving America hahded Mr. Stein- 
way £2,000 to be used in the encouragement of Ameri- 
can composers. : 

THE Monte Carlo Orchestra has been playing at the 
Imperial Institute. 





Mr. JAMES Lyon, one of the frequent writers 
for the Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, has re- 
signed his position at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 
to take the appointment of organist and choirmaster at 
St. Mark’s, Surbiton. 

Dr. BriIpGE’s recent Gresham lectures were on 
Thomas Ravenscroft, and Handel’s Concertos. 

MADAME SCHUMANN died at Frankfort onthe 19th 
ult. in her seventy-seventh year. 

THE five selected candidates for the post of Prin- 
cipal of the Guildhall School of Music are Messrs. 
Turpin, Cummings, Sawyer, Caldicott, and Thomas. 
The appointment, we suould suppose, practically lies 
between two of these gentlemen. 

THE presentation to Lady Hallé was made at 
Marlborough House in the presence of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

Drs. Hopkins and Bridge, and Sir W. Parratt are 
to assist the Liverpool Corporation in selecting a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Best. 


Accidentals. 





“ Don’t some of these old songs haunt you?” 
“No; I’ve never murdered any of them.” 


THE editor of a London paper recently solicited 
answers from prominent people to the question, ‘‘ What 
is your favourite hymn ?” publishing answers under 
the heading of «‘ Hymns that have Helped me.” The 
Sketch suggests the following to supply the deficit 
caused by those not answering :— 

Dr. Jameson—“ Hold the fort, for I am coming.” 

Jabez Balfour—“ There is a happy land, far, far 
away.” 

Mrs. Beasant—“ O for a faith that will not shrink !” 

Mr. Maskelyne—“' Now my tongue the mystery 
telling.” 

Alfred Austin—" How welcome was the call,” 

Edison—‘ Lead, kindly light.” 

The First Lord of the Admiralty—“ A little ship was 
on the sea,” 

Messrs. T. Cook and Son—“ From Greenland’s icy 
mountains.” 

Mr, Chamberlain—“ I was a wandering sheep.” 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson—‘ Shall we gather at the 
river ?” 

Sir Edward Clarke—“ Brief life is here our por- 
tion,” 

Mr, W. T. Stead—“ Bishop of the souls of men.” 

Jessie Collings—‘' Now the labourer’s task is o’er.” 


In one of the parish churches in Lanarkshire a 
middle-aged man named John Thomson held the 
position of precentor. Not knowing the music, he 
had to sing the tunes from memory. On one 
occasion, when he was attending an evening service 
in the Free Church, the minister gave out the well- 
known 54th Paraphrase, “I’m not ashamed to own 
my Lord,” to be sung to a tune that Jock had 
never heard before. Learning the tune off by heart, 
he resolved to sing it the first chance he got. He had 
not long to wait, for on the following Sunday his own 
minister gave out the same words, ‘I’m not ashamed 
to own my Lord.’ Jock, standing up, began his new 
tune ; but he only managed the first three words, “ I’m 
not ashamed,” when it vanished from his mind. Not 
in the least put about, Jock started once more, but had 
to stop at the same words, ‘I’m not ashamed,” upon 
which his brother, standing up in his pew, exclaimed 
in a loud voice: ‘‘ Weel, Jock, if ye’re no’ ashamed ye 
micht be.” 
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makes it a most reliab’e = lasting Metronome, I am giad to note it is 
being — used."—E, H, TURPIN (Hon, Secretary, Koyal College 


of 0 
See cinete and ingenious Metronome will meet which has 
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u us, Doc, 
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WOLUME ti. Price 13s. 6d 
November, 1891, contains— 
Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac. 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A, Arthur Berridge. 
March in D, W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Adagio. Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
Attwater. 
September, 1892, contains— 
et An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
rir = Variations. and Fugue on re. Hymn Tune “St. 
. Henry Maxfield, Mus. 
‘November, 1892, centains— 
March. W. Wright. 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Postlude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude, W. Porter, F.R.C.O, 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn T 
elcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, _ 
hatents con moto, J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante. Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 
Song Without Words. Arthur Berridge, 
September, 1893, contains— 


Conclydin Voluntary. Frank N, Abernethy, Mus. Bac, (Prise 
Composition.) 


Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 
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WOLUME Ak. Price 13s. 6d. 
November, 1893, contains— 

Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” Bruce Steane, Mus, Bac. 

Meditation—an ¥.--— € Song. James Lyon. 


ry, 1894, contains— 
FouBae. Fi we P. Attwater, 
Aldante con moto. J.*. . 
chestral Mi Lge ty phen contains— 
Orche arch. '. P. Attwater. 
May, 1894, contains— 
Berceuse. Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon, 
At Close of Day. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1894, contains— 
Cantilene Pastorale, *rnest 4. Smith, &.R.C.O, 
Pastorat Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
Idyll, James Lyon. 
ptember, 1894, contains— 
Postlude (ntroaucsion and Fugue). James Lyon. 
mber, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on (, Bemerton.” (Prise 
Composition.) Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O 
Andante. par ~ Steane. 
nuary, —_ contains— 
Meditation. W. yom, Maxtield 
Concert Satz. James Lyon. 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridge. 
Pg 18965, contains— 
Meditation No. James Lyon. 
Prelude, mio ‘Porter, F.R.C.O. 
May Ys 1895, contains— 
Andante Moderato, James Lyon. 
Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
July, 1895, contains— 
Genres de Mozart, 4. 5. lrons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons, 
September, 1895, qontaine — 
Allegretto by in B-flat, George H. Ely, b 
Prelude, H. Easun. 
YWOLUOME Iii. 
November, S006, contains— 
Album Leaf, Arthur Berridg 
Intermezzo. James Lyon. 
Finale Fugato. = en ansfield, Mus. Doc. (Prise Composition’ 
uary, 1896, contains— 
Andantino Prieto pee gee 
Caprice. Walter Epever, & 1890, 
arch, contains — 
Introductory Voluntary. Thos. tly, Mus. Bac. 
" Hollingside,” with Larintiene- est H. Smith, F.R.C.O 
ns— 


1896, con 
meg ad Aue Atearo £rnest H, Smith, F.R.C.O, 
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Reviews. 


The History of Mendelssohn's Oratorio, “ Elijah.” 
By F. G. Edwards. Novello and Co., Berners Street, 
W.-—Mr. Edwards is regarded as ¢he authority on all 
historical matters concerning Mendelssohn and shis 
compositions. 
has been fortunate in having access to many letters of 
the famous composer. In this most readable and en- 
tertaining volume we have the results of the author's 
research. Several letters appear here for the first 
time ; also a likeness that has not hitherto been made 
public. Other portraits are given, and what is specially 
interesting is a fac-simile of the metronome time for 





For years he has made it a study. He | ult. in her seventy-seventh year. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


[JUNE, 1896. 


Mr. JAmeEs Lyon, one of the frequent writers 
for the Organist's Magazine of Voluntaries, has re- 


| signed his position at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, 


to take the appointment of organist and choirmaster at 
St. Mark’s, Surbiton. 


Dr. BRIDGE’S recent Gresham lectures were on 


| Thomas Ravenscroft, and Handel’s Concertos. 


each number in the oratorio, in Mendelssohn’s own | 


hand-writing. 
this work, It is altogether admirably got up. 

Twelve Salon Duets for Violin and Piano. L. 
Spohr.—These are contained in two books. Violinists 
and pianists who like high-class music will find these 
pieces a welcome addition to their repertoire. 

Water Music and Two Bourrées. By Wandel- 
Arranged for string quintet with pianoforte—These 
very melodious pieces are quite simply set. Amateurs 
will do well to get them. 

Valse Gracieuse, for piano. By Edward German, 2s.— 
This charming piece is taken from the Orchestral Suite, 
composed by this popular writer for last year’s Leeds 
Festival. It can also be had as a pianoforte duet. 

Fifteen Celebrated Marches, arranged for the organ. 
By W. T. Best. 4s. 6d.—Among the fifteen are the 


following funeral marches: Beethoven, Chopin, Han- | 


del, Mendelssohn, Schubert’s B minor, March Solem- 
nalle and Grand March, and Meyerbeer’s La Prophete. 
Mr. Best’s name is a sufficient guarantee for the 
‘‘ arrangement.” 

Choral Society Vocalisation. By Sir John Stainer.— 
Aseries of excellent exercises for use at choir 
practices. We would advise all choirs to use these 
exercises for twenty minutes at the begining of every 
rehearsal. The singing would.materially profit by it. 





Co Correspondents, 





ORGANIST.—In almost every Congregational Church 
we know where the Hymnal is used, ‘‘ Amen” is sung 
at the end of the hymn. 

STUDENT.—Yes, you will find a pedal board fixed to 
your piano of great help to you. 
meris pedals in use, dnd can speak well of them. 

A. J. B.—It is an American publication, and can 
only he procured direct. 

W. W.—Study Mendelssohn’s Sonatas. Try No. 2. 

ForTE.—It is impossible to advise you without much 
further information. Apparently you are right. 

The following are thanked for their letters :—A. B. 
(Dunstable), F. G. L. (Manchester), G. F. (Appleby), 
R. M. (Leicester), C. D. (Boston), W. A. (Birmingham), 
J. J. D. (Denton), E. K. (Perth), W. J. D. (Liverpool), 
A. A. R. (Gloucester ). 


Staccato Motes. 


PADEREWSKI on leaving America hahded Mr. Stein- 
way £2,000 to be used in the encouragement of Ameri- 
can composers. 

THE Monte Carlo Orchestra has been playing at the 
Imperial Institute. =~ 


All lovers of £dzjah should possess | 


MADAME SCHUMANN died at Frankfort onthe 19th 


THE five selected candidates for the post of Prin- 
cipal of the Guildhall School of Music are Messrs. 
Turpin, Cummings, Sawyer, Caldicott, and Thomas. 
The appointment, we should suppose, practically lies 
between two of these gentlemen, 

THE presentation to Lady Hallé was made at 
Marlborough House in the presence of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 

Drs. Hopkins and Bridge, and Sir W. Parratt are 
to assist the Liverpool Corporation in selecting a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Best. 


Accidentals. 





“ Don’t some of these old songs haunt you?” 
“No; I’ve never murdered any of them.” 





THE editor of a London paper recently solicited 
answers from prominent people to the question, ‘‘ What 
is your favourite hymn ?” publishing answers under 
the heading of “ Hymns that have Helped me.” The 
Sketch suggests the following to supply the deficit 
caused by those not answering :— 

Dr. Jameson—“ Hold the fort, for 1 am coming.” 

Jabez Balfour—“ There is a happy land, far, far 
away.” 

Mrs. Beasant—“ O for a faith that will not shrink !” 

Mr. Maskelyne—“ Now my tongue the mystery 
telling.” 

Alfred Austin—" How welcome was the call,” 

Edison—‘ Lead, kindly light.” 

The First Lord of the Admiralty—‘ A little ship was 


; on the sea.” 


Messrs. T. Cook and Son—“ From Greenland’s icy 


| mountains.” 


Mr, Chamberlain—‘ I was a wandering sheep.” 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson—“ Shall we gather at the 


| river?” 


We have seen Rum- | 


| position of precentor. 


Sir Edward Clarke—“ Brief life is here our por- 
tion,” 

Mr, W. T. Stead—“ Bishop of the souls of men.” 

Jessie Collings—'' Now the labourer’s task is o’er.” 


In one of the parish churches in Lanarkshire a 
middle-aged man named John Thomson held the 
Not knowing the music, he 
had to sing the tunes from memory. On one 
occasion, when he was attending an evening service 
in the Free Church, the minister gave out the well- 
known 54th Paraphrase, “I’m not ashamed to own 


| my Lord,” to be sung to a tune that Jock had 


never heard before. Learning the tune off by heart, 
he resolved to sing it the first chance he got. He had 
not long to wait, for on the following Sunday his own 
minister gave out the same words, ‘ I’m not ashamed 
to own my Lord.’ Jock, standing up, began his new 
tune ; but he only managed the first three words, “ I’m 
not ashamed,” when it vanished from his mind. Not 
in the least put about, Jock started once more, but had 
to stop at the same words, ‘I’m not ashamed,” upon 


| which his brother, standing upin his pew, exclaimed 


in a loud voice: ‘‘ Weel, Jock, if ye’re no’ ashamed ye 
micht be.” 
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M.A., Mus. Doc, 
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Amateurs."—SIR ALEXANDER C, MACKENZIE, Mus. 
Doc., Principal R.A.M. 

“It is wonderfully simple.”"—J, FREDK. BRIDGE, Mus, 
Doc., F.R.C.O. 

“Allow me to congratulate you on the production of a most 
useful Metronome,”"—ED., J. HOPKINS, Mus. Doc. 

“The merit of your invention will soon be generally ac- 
knowledged."—AUGUST MANNS, Mus. Doc., Crystal Palace. 
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Postlude, Walter Porter, F.R.C.O. 
Prelude, H. Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac. 
Meditation. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
January, 1892, contains— 
Postlude. D. R. Munro. 
Andante. B. Jackson, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1892, contains— 
Andante in A. Arthur Berridge. 
March in D. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus, Bac. 
May, 1892, contains— 
Prelude and Fugue in F, Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Adagio. Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. 
July, 1892, contains— 
“Rockingham,” with Introduction and Variations. John P. 
Attwater. 
September, 1892, contains— 
Idyll—“‘ An Eventide.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Introductions, Variations. and Fugue on the Hymn Tune “St. 
Alphege,” W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 
November, 1892, centains— 
March. W. Wright. . 
Intermezzo. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Postlude in G@. H. Ernest Nichol, Mus, Bac, 
January, 1893, contains— 
Offertoire in G. J. P. Attwater. 
Postlude. W. Porter, F.R.C.O. 
March, 1893, contains— 
Eventide. W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. (Prize Composition.) 
Adagio. W. Wright. 
Interlude. J. P. Attwater. 
May, 1893, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Fugato on the Hymn Tune 
“Melcombe.” Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 
Andante con moto. J. P. Attwater. 
July, 1893, contains— 
Prelude and Andante. Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac, 
Song Without Words. Arthur Berridge. 
September, 1893, contains— 
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Introductory Voluntary. W. Wright. 
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Berceuse, Bruce Steane. 
An Idyll. James Lyon, 
At Close of Day. |. P. Attwater. 
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Pastorat Melody. Arthur Berridge. 
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Postlude (Introauction and Fugue), James Lyon. 
November, 1894, contains— 
Introduction, Variations, and Finale on ‘‘Bemerton.” (Prize 
Composition.) Ernest H, Smith, F.R.C.O. 
Andante. Bruce Steane. 
January, 1895, contains— 
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Album Leaf. Arthur Berridge. 
March, 1895, contains— 
Meditation No. 2, James Lyon. 
Prelude, Walter Porter, F.K.C.O. 
May, 1895, contains— 
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Caprice. Millward Hughes. 
‘ July, 1895, contains— 
Souvenir de Mozart, 4. 5. lrons. 
Tocatta. James Lyons. 
September, 1895, contains -- 
Allegretto in B-flat, George H. Ely, B.A. 
Prelude, H. Easun. 
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Intermezzo. James Lyon. 
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Caprice. Walter rorter, F.R.C.O, 
March, 1896, contains— 
Introductory Voluntary. Thes. tly, Mus. Bac. 
“ Hollingside,” with Variations. Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O 
: May, 1896, contains— 
Introduction and Ailegro. &rnest H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 
Nocturne, H. 5. Irons. 


SINGLE COPIES ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET 
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‘Seder Organ aac. | 


A Publication of Pieces in various styles. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


Price 3s. nett each number. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”’— 
Liverpool Daily Post. ‘* Will constitute a valuable volume of organ | 
music.”—Letcester Chronicle. ‘* Will, doubtless find favour with 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 
mumbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series,”— 
Daily News. ‘ Admirable.”— Musical Standard. 


No. 2 contains THREE Pieces sy BRUCE STEANE— | 


MINUET; ABENDLIED; FANTASIA, 


No. 2 contains THREE Pieces sy JAMES LYON—INTRO- 
DUCTION, VARIATIONS, and FUGATO ON “ST, 
MICHAEL'S”; COMMUNION; ALLEGRETTO PAS- 
TORALE. 


No. 3 contains THrRee Pieces By W. HENRY MAXFIELD. 
Mus. Bac.—ALLEGRETTO IMPROMPTU; FANTASIE 
PASTORALE; JUBILANT MARCH, 

No. #@ contains THree Pieces sy J]. P. ATTWATER— 
SCHERZO; LARGHETTO; HOMMAGE A HANDEL, 


No. & c.ntains THREE Pisces spy G. H. ELY, B.A.— 
CANTILENA; PASTORAL SKETCH; FANTASIA 
and FUGUE. 
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ORGAN 


PIPES, 


Voiced or Unvoiced. 


12, SANDRINGHAM ROAD, KINGSLAND, 


LONDON, N.E. 


VESPER TUNE. 


(Prize Composition.) 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
"printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 





A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
for Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 
PRIZE ANTHEM— 


“Q SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.”’ 


By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 
15 pages. Price 6d. 
This Anthem contains a Chorus, Soprano Solo, Quartett, 
Tenor Solo, and Final Fugal Chorus. 


Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 





TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 
Including original book and a!) additional tunes, O.N. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan. 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). 
(Original book.) By the best Composers. Music 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. 

COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). 
Containing above book and additional Anthems, 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/- and 5/-. Words only, 
cheap edition, 6d. and 8d. 

CHEAP EDITION OF 

CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. 

Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, 


THE. Seer PSALMIST 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. Tunes re- 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, 
O.N., from 8d. 

REVISED CHANTS, ETC, (180). 


Uniform with “Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, 


A POPULAR SONDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


CHILDREN'S WORSHIP, 


A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
and School use. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School, 
and mature enough for the most advanced Bible Classes, and 
sufficient in number and variety for all uses of School and Home 
Worship. 


~ WORDS” “ONLY. 
32mo, limp cloth ... 
» Cloth boards ... 
» extra fine paper 
leatherette, red edges 
roan, gilt edges 


Single Column Edition. 


” ” ” ” 
” ” ” ” 


” ” ” ” 


econ-=-=-co ” 
Qewvowroso 2 


Large Type. 16mo, cl. boards 
Cheap Double Column Edition. Paper sewed... nad 
” ” ” ” Canvas 
Cloth 


” ” ” ” 


MUSIC FOR ABOYE. 
Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards 
on TORD Gt ase 
Tonio Sol-fa. "$vo, cloth boards ks 
- i » roan gilt 
(Separate Vocal Parts can be had at 18, ont 18. 6d. 5 


@onep 
AVHQA 


O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. 
A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. 
LONDON : — HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Le, 1, CREED LanE, E.C. 
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